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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
REPLACE. 


BY 8. C. B. 








A world of comfort we may find, 
*T will save the smile on many a face, 
If only we will bear in mind 
The useful little word—‘‘Replace.” 
————_—__—--- eo _——_——__ 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
IN THE WOODS. 


BY LINA. 


I wandered down the piney, fragrant pathway, 
One rare October day. 

Delicious monodies the breeze was crooning; 
The sweetness of its lay 

Dispelled the gloom which hovers subtly over 
Nature's sublime decay. 

The gentle motion of the tiny lakelet 
Murmurs caressingly 

Around the curving shore whose brilliant leafage 

Welcomes the soft embraces of the wooer, 

And o’er the mirror, dimly contemplative, 
Lingers most lovingly. 


High in their breezy eyrie, pine birds whistle 
The Autumn’s parting notes. 

To softest harmonies her lyre attuning 

Fair Nature strikes the key-note of the chorus 
Which o’er our senses floats 

Like grand, invisible Te Deums wafted 
On spiritual wing; 

So love and friendship, all glad ds intoning, 

Breathe magic words of tender, sacred meaning 
Which in my heart e’er sing. 

















THE WHITTIER BANQUET. 


The banquet given by the publishers of 
the Atlantic Monthly in honor of Mr. 
Whittier, needed only the presence of wo- 
men contributors to make it a thoroughly 
appropriate gathering, in respect to its per- 
sonal materials. It drew together the life- 
long literary associates of the poet, and a 
sufficient number of these had also been his 
fellow-reformers to give to that side of his 
life some recognition. A number of ladies 
—probably the guests of the Hotel Bruns- 
wick—were admitted to hear the speaking, 
and broke agreeably the uniform array of 
black coats. This was well, for an ex- 
clusively masculine assemblage would not 
have been appropriate for the life-long ad- 
vocate of the equality of the sexes, or for so 
staunch a member of a religious body by 
which this equality is jealously guarded. ~ 

It is commonly easy to criticize a compli- 
mentary dinner—there must always be in- 
equality in the speaking, and there will 
sometimes fall out a strain whose taste is 
questionable. Curiously enough, the hith- 
erto silent Whittier was tine only one of the 
poete majores to make a speech; it was 
short indeed, but the three others only read 
poems. This, and the fact that the chair- 
man and some of the leading speakers had 
their manuscripts before them would have 
amazed those Englishmen who fancy us all 
a race of ready chatterers. But this adop- 
tion of the manuscript is after all appro- 
priate enough for literary men, and what 
the immediate hearers lose is more than 
made up to the multitude of readers out- 
side; since an offhand speech rarely reads 
as well as it sounds, while a prepared speech 
almost always gains by the change. 

There were many of those heretofore 
identified with the Atlantic,—even among 
its male contributors,—who were not pres- 
ent at this dinner. Lowell and Fields were 
absent; the first two editors were unavoid- 
ably absent, as were Parkman, Parton, Hale, 
Wasson and Aldrich, But the sight of 
Whittier, Emerson and Longfellow, sitting 





side by side, was one not to be forgotten; 
and when the two friends rose in succession, 
each to read a poem by the hero of the 
evening, it was enough to sweep away for- 
ever the tradition of the mutual jealousies 
of the literary guild. When Holmes at last 
rose, and, with that wit which time seems 
powerless to exhaust, poured in turn his 
tribute of song upon each of his great com- 
peers, it refuted forever the wicked asser- 
tion of Dr. Johnson’s, that ‘‘poetry is like 
brown bread: those who make it in their 
own houses never like the taste of what 
they find elsewhere.” 

No one could look about that dining-hall 
and see the large proportion of young 
writers, without feeling that as to quantity, 
at least, the immediate future of American 
literature and even of New England litera- 
ture is secure. And as to quality, the most 
serious question that rose in my mind at 
least was, How are these younger men to 
be provided with the needful tonic, to take 
the place of that strong reformatory pur- 
pose which pervaded the whole region 
thirty-five years ago and saved these elder 
men; in Whittier’s own language, ‘‘from 
the pettiness of an exclusively literary 
career?” The anti-slavery movement es- 
pecially afforded a sufficient moral gymna- 
sium for a generation. Whittier was iden- 
tified in every fibre with this movement; 
Emerson was strongly pervaded by it; Long- 
fellow was touched by it, and wrote his 
‘Poems on Slavery;” Lowell accepted it at 
one time with enthusiasm—less perhaps his 
own than derived from his noble and beauti- 
ful wife—and wrote his ‘‘Biglow Papers;”’ 
even Holmes felt it, though more slowly, 
and yielded to it wholly when the war came. 
What is to supply the place of it for younger 
men? for the iron must be put into their 
blood in some form. Only the old spirit 
applied to new questions; the knowledge 
that in seeking Duty we find Beauty; the 
willingness to accept new issues, try new 
paths and rejoice in making sacrifices for 
conscience’ sake. Jean Paul says of his 
young hero Albano, in ‘‘Titan,” that he 
“longed for an enterprise for his idle 
bravery.” But no age really fails to supply 
such enterprises, and among those now open 
to our young heroes I would recommend 
the movement for the Equal Rights of 
Woman. 7. W. Bt. 

~>e- 


GARRISON TO WHITTIER. 


Among the congratulatory letters sent to 
Mr. Whittier on the completion of his seven- 
tieth year was the following from his old-time 
friend Mr. Garrison. Of course, this copy 
of it is printed without Mr. W’s knowledge. 

Roxsury, Dec. 18, 1877. 
My Dear WHITTIER: 

When, more than fifty-one years ago, our 
personal acquaintance and friendship began, 
little did we foresee whereunto our earthly 
destiny was tending, or ‘“‘through what new 
scenes and changes” we should be called to 
pass. ‘The value of that first interview, to 
each of us,is not computable. But for it, 
how strangely different might have been our 
experiences, and our field of labor! 

Less than a score of years ago, neither of 
us expected to live to see the abolition of 
chattel slavery in our land, or the removal 
from us of that load of obloquy which we 
had tocarry on account of our efforts to 
consummate that grand and beneficent ob- 
ject. I think we may devoutly exclaim, 
‘‘What hath God wrought!” 

Yesterday was the completion of your 
threescore years and ten. Do you not find 
it difficult to realize the fact? I gave you, in 
advance, in the Literary World for this 
month, my congratulations, best wishes, and 
benediction,—as did many others of your 
friends and admirers,—only regretting that 
I had not the power to do better justice to 
my feelings and to you. These 1 would re- 
iterate, now that the eventful day has come 
and gone. Let me also appropriate and ap- 
ply the lines of Dryden:— 

‘““May we presume to say, that, at thy birth, 
New joy was sprung in heaven,as well as here on earth: 
For sure the milder planets did combine 
On thy auspicious horoscope to shine, 
And e’en the most malicious were in trine. 
Thy brother-angels at thy birth 
Strung each his lyre, and tuned it high, 
That all the people of the sky 
Might know a noble poet was born on earth. 
And then, if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the music of the spheres. 
Andif no clustering swarm of bees 
On thy sweet mouth distill’d their golden dew, 
"Ywas that such vulgar miracles 
Heaven had not leisure to renew: 
For all thy blest fraternity of love 
Solemnized there thy birth, and kept thy holiday 
above.” 


When I was in England, last summer, in 
all social circles that 1 touched, I did not fail 
to say that, of all the living poets of the 
world, I placed you at the head, especially 
in all that pertains to the freedom and eleva- 





tion of the human race, and the highest 
spiritual afflatus in thought and expression. 
I said this to John Bright in the course of a 
delightful hour spent with him atthe House 
of Commons, which led him not only to 
pass the highest encomiums upon you, but 
‘to quote with great fervor and unction some 
beautiful lines of yours with reference to 
the life beyond. 

You know me too well, my laurelled 
friend, to believe that I am using the lan- 
guage of flattery. If, at the start, through 
my hebdomadal, The Free Press, 1 was able 
to be of some little service to you in the 
matter of commendation and publicity, that 
day has long since passed away. You now 
take your place among 
‘Those starry lights of virtue that diffuse 
Through the dark depths of time their vivid flame,” 
and are entitled to the respect, praise, ven- 
eration and gratitude of all who delight in 
goodness, love liberty, and rejoice in mental 
and spiritual progression. These regards, 
in conjunction with your merits, con- 
stitute the bays wherewith your brow is 
adorned, and which time shall make peren- 
nial. 

Your loving and admiring friend, 

Wm. Lioyp GARRISON. 


_——_eio— 


JUSTICE V8. CHIVALRY. 

Taunton, Mass., awhile since, cut down 
the salaries of its leading teachers, includ- 
ing one lady, an assistant teacher in the 
High School. 

A short mathematical calculation shows 
that the average reduction of the male teach- 
ers (exclusive of the music teacher, whose 
services are probably occasional) was about 
eight per cent. Including the music teach- 
er, the average reduction was about ten per 
cent, On the one Jady’s salary the reduction 
was fifteen per cent. 

By all means let us waive justice that we 
may hold fast by chivalry! M. F. E. 





—————_-- o—___—___—- 
SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 
——- 

On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 16, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells read to the women assembled 
at 4 Park Street, a paper on ‘Character 
versus Culture.” Theessay, by its thoughts, 
admonitions and devout temper, was un- 
usually forcible, and gave rise to an earnest 
and serious discussion. From its many ex- 
cellent points and profitable suggestions we 
select the following :— 

‘‘Restlessness seems to be the principal 
characteristic of the women of the present 
time. One of the causesof this, is that the 
desire for mental culture predominates over 
the desire todo one’s duty. The word ‘cul- 
ture’ has many significations, but the one 
most generally accepted is that of knowledge 
by books. Let those who have the time and 
ability, study. Let them enter the prepara- 
tory class of the Latin School, and graduate 
at the highest University. Let us make 
laws and provide means to help women who 
are capable of the highest advancement, by 
the education thus afforded. Let such wo- 
men be Professors, and we shall glory in 
their greatness. But let us not forget that 
only a few can become specialists. Let the 
woman who is sure that she is capable of 
being a specialist, devote herself to that end 
wholly, being happy and grateful that she 
has actual power for one thing. But hun- 
dreds of women have not and never will 
have extraordinary powers, not because 
they are women, but because the rule of 
mediocrity applies to them as well as to 
men. Many aim too high in their efforts for 
culture. Enjoyment is the test of our ca- 
pacity. There are other means for culture 
than those accessible through schools, or 
from sources generally considered the high- 
est. 

“People are born because their parents 
so willed, wrongly or rightly. Being born, 
they should live to make the most of them- 
selves and to bless others. Each should 
have as much mental culture as will assist 
him or her in the formation of the best char- 
acter possible, and no more. Reading will 
develop character, but so will a wise use of 
circumstances. Character is formed partly 
by book-culture, but mostly by the lessons 
of life. To become self-reliant and helpful 
to others, does not require book-culture, but 
personal energy, noble acts and thoughts 
amidst common-place duties. A knowledge 
and cheerful acceptance of our duties, with 
their limitations; making the best use of 
our opportunities; true independenee under 
gracious manners; cultivation of the affec- 
tions through home life and friendships, 
and of the social virtues through society, 
will make us truly noble, and therefore cul- 
tivated. Do not understand me as under- 
valuing knowledge. It ennobles and quick- 
ens, when not obtained at the expense of 





duty. But when duty is neglected, the 
character becomes mean or trivial, though 
the amount of mental culture be great. 
“The unhealthy restlessness of to-day 
has many causes; but among them the fol- 
lowing are prominent: unwise desires and 
efforts for book-culture; too much reading 
and too little thinking; too much self-con- 
sciousness, and too little humble self-con- 
tentment. Ordinary people are struggling 
to be extraordinary. Ignorant or selfish 
ambition has the place in our hearts which 
should be occupied by feelings of pure kind- 
ness, the desire to do our whole duty, and a 
divine trust.” G. D. 





o> 
AN HOUR IN UTOPIA. 

The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
held its December meeting recently at Mrs. 
Kelren’s, on Fourth Street. Never did the 
club have a livelier session. Not only every 
mind but nearly every mouth was open to 
oppose or question the essayist whose theme 
was, “The Family, the Unit of the State.” 
W. H. G. Smart, who resides in one of the 
villages of Boston called Mattapan, is well- 
known as an active worker in labor-reform. 
Just now he is editor of the Workingman’s 
Ballot, Mr. Smart is an Englishman who 
came to this country one-and-twenty years 
ago. To the questions of the day he has 
given his best thought, self-sacrificingly de- 
voting himself to the interests of the move- 
ments in which he believes; thinking that 
strikes are initiated and sustained in igno- 
rance of the true interests of labor, which 
demand radical social changes tending to 
bring all classes nearer together and to light- 
en the burdens of both laborer andcapitalist. 
Without opposing man’s or woman’s vote 
as a temporary expedient, he urged, in this 
essay, that neither age, property nor educa- 
tion should determine the franchise, but 
marriage. Husband and wife should cast, 
perhaps compulsorily, one vote for the 
household. In case of a difference of opin- 
ion, no vote would be cast. The home 
should not lose its vote, once gained, till 
both its heads are gone; nor would the 
children obtain it till they were mated. 
Wedlock is the natural condition,into which, 
with right conditions, mankind will enter, 
to the great benefit of health and morals. 
Upon the family as the Unit, and not upon 
individuals, should the State rest. Inci- 
dentally reference was made to the changes 
to come in government, which would be 
from and through industrial congeries, not 
through political partisanship as now un- 
derstood, and to the home, largely relieved 
of drudgery, as the womanly sphere, for 
which man should be the bread-winner un- 
der equally favorable circumstances. 

The Chairman, the Rev. J. H. Wiggin, 
reminded the club that it was spending an 
hour in Utopia, and that the subject touch- 
ed not our individual duty to-day in Boston, 
but a possible social condition towards 
which we must aspire. For himself, he 
believed that truest wedlock as well as per- 
sonal representation, towards which the 
world has risen from patriarchal and tribal 
modes to the present status, will be perfect- 
ed by still further attainments of individua! 
independence for both sexes. Mr. Smart is- 
indirectly interested in the Bicycling Jour- 
nal, published, like many papers and maga- 
zines in England, in the interests of the bi- 
cycle, or velocipede, of which one hundred 
thousand are in daily London use. These 
journals record races and improvements 
connected with this aii to locomotion and 
labor. The big wheel of the bicycle is sup- 
plemented by a very small wheel which 
trails behind and serves asa brake, but bi- 
cyclists aver that, so far from desiring tri- 
cycles, the perfection of the art would be 
the exclusion of even the second small 
wheel, and sole dependence on the large one. 
So it seemed to the chairman that the sys- 
tem urged by Mr. Smart for Suffrage would 
make woman the small hind wheel which, 
for the supreme purpose of Suffrage, might 
be practically dispensed with altogether. 
Mr. Blacker made some very pertinent re- 
marks in regard to his own experience as a 
voter. It is impossible to record even a 
hint of the busy ideas which, like shuttles, 
flew to and fro for two earnest hours. Mr. 
Smart bore raillery and interrogation most 
cordially, while fearlessly maintaining his 
own opinions, especially as to the normal 
duty of matrimony, which it requires cour- 
age to urge in the intelligent faces of so 
many out of the sixty thousand ‘‘surplus 
women” of Massachusetts. While many 
admired his ideal of domestic life, none en- 
dorsed his theory of the Suffrage either as 
immediately or ultimately best. The usual 
report was read by Miss Toland, the Secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Newell invited the club to 
meet with her at 781 Broadway in January. 
—W. in “The Heights.” 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mary Fospick, of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the new women’s prison. 

Miss ZIMMERN, who wrote a life of Schop- 
enhauer, is about to publish a volume upon 
Lessing. 

JuLia KavanaGu, the well-known Eng- 
lish novelist, has died suddenly at the age 
of fifty-three. 

Miss Kare Parks, who made a success- 
ful debut in Music Hall on Monday evening 
last, will shortly appear at Cooper Institute, 
New York. 

Mrs. Jut1A Warp Howe presided at a 
meeting of English and American lady art 
and medical students, in Paris, on the 20th 
of November. 

Lapy Srarorp died two weeks ago in 
London, at the advanced age of ninety. 
Her first husband was Sir Thomas Hardy, 
Nelson’s flag-captain at Trafalgar. 

Miss Kate Freip has been giving her 
lecture on ‘‘Charles Dickens” in London. 
She is said to have given it in an excellent 
manner, and was frequently applauded. 

DowAGER Princess Boreuesk, daughter 
of Cuunt Rochefoucauld, and widow of 
Pauline Bonaparte'’s brother-in-law, died 
recently, at Pisa. She was aged eighty-four. 

Mrs. CuisHoim will hereafter live in 
some Northern State, and the remains of her 
husband and of her poor young daughter, 
Cornelia, will be removed also to the North, 
and placed under a suitable monument. 

Miss EvizaBetu C. CLaPnam, a daughter 
of a Scottish advocate, is the author of Mr. 
Sankey’s famous hymn, ‘‘The Ninety and 
Nine.” It was written on the impulse of the 
moment, for The Uhildren’s Hour, a juvenile 
paper published by her cousin, and with no 
thought of its ever attaining such immense 
popularity. 

Miss MARIANNA Gipxon, of Pennsylva- 
nia, a young member of the Society of 
Friends, has prepared a lecture on ‘‘William 
Penn and his Times,” which she has deliv- 
ered in Philadelphia several times. She 
repeated it in N. Y., in the meeting house 
in Rutherford place, on Tuesday evening 
last, Decémber 18. 

Mrs. WOOLSON gave an entertaining lec- 
ture upon ‘‘English Literature and History,” 
at Wesleyan Hall, last week. It was de- 
voted to the Restoration and the Revolution, 
Dryden and the Comic Dramatists. The 
attendance was good, and the audience was 
deeply interésted in the lecture, which was 
richly illustrated with personal incidents 
and sketches of the leading names of the 
era in politics and literature. 


ADELA M. MaskeEw1, of England, former- 
ly preceptress of elocution and dramatic 
action in the London Academy of Music, 
recently entertained the press of Baltimore 
witL a parlor matinee reading, quite charm- 
ing in its whole effect. The lady herself 
has a most agreeable presence, and is alto- 
gether graceful and attractive. The recita- 
tions, for they were not readings, were a 
combination of several styles, to all of 
which Mrs. Maskell adapted herself with 
great delicacy and precision. 

Miss Hertiz B TRIMBLE, of West Ches- 
ter, N. Y., whose name has become familiar 
to grape-culturists throughout the Eastern 
portion of the United States, tried the second 
experiment of sending some of her choice 
fruit across the briny waters, and this time 
with entire success. They were placed in 
a basket, and in the refrigerator of the 
Indiana, used for preserving the fresh meats 
transported to Europe, and reached Dublin 
in as perfect state of preservation as the day 
they were pulled from the vines. Some of 
the grapes were given to Lady French, near 
Chester, England, who is also quite cele- 
brated as a grape-culturist, and she pro- 
nounced them very superior both in quality 
and flavor. 

Mrs. ALFRED Macy, of Nantucket, has 
been engaged by the editor of the Wide Awake 
to contribute a series of European sketches 
for this favorite monthly juvenile magazine. 
Mrs. Macy has long been a fugitive writer, 
but it will greatly interest her many friends 
to know that she will commence the year 
with sketches of her trip to Europe, in this 
periodical. As a writer, she is bright and 
vivid in description, with a command of 
language that always pleases and _ inter- 
ests. The circulation of the Wide Awake 
ought to increase very rapidly in Nantucket, 
for nothing gratifies an editor so much as to 
know that the writers of magazine articles 
are appreciated in their own locality. Muss 
FARMAN, the editor of the Wide Awake, has 
made a. judicious selection of the lady she 
has engaged to write European notes for 
juveniles, and we shall look with interest 
for the February uumber that will contain 
the initial sketch. 
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THE CAPTIVE KNIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURA, 


A Knight in the Valley of Yuccas 
Went out fora walk one day, 

His mind filled with thoughts of a maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 

Great sunflowers smiled above him 
And poppies a countless throng, 

While the grasshoppers danced to the music 
Of the cricket's cheery song. 

A lady-bug, dressed in her richest, 
Fell fainting at sight of the Knight, 

And a dozen small bugs ran homeward, 
Showing evident symptoms of fright. 

But flowers, bugs, grasshoppers, crickets 
Held no charms for the Knight that day, 

For his thoughts were all of a maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 

Not an hour before she had promised 
Her hand to the Knight who would bring 

To the Valley of Yuccas the gad-fly 
With the most transparent wing. 

With a flash of armor and weapons 
The brave knights rode away, 

For all loved the winsome maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 

But this one poor Knight had trembled 
When the maiden bade them bring 

To the Valley of Yuccas the gad-fly 
With the most transparent wing; 

For his weapons were dull and rusted, 
And his heart was faint that day, 

And he wished he'd ne'er seen the maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 

But he could not now forget her, 
Though love was the smaller part 

Of the feeling that existed 
In this foolish young Knight's heart. 

*Twas Sloth that reigned supremely, 
And prevented him that day 

From winning the hand of the maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 

Alas! for the foolish creature! 
Oh! that he had tried to bring 

To the Valley of Yuccas the gad-fly 
With the most transparent wing. 

Oh! that he had mounted his charger 
And gone with the knights that day 

Who were trying to win the maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 

Through the beautiful Valley of Yuccas 
Strode a genie, taller far 

Than the tallest stalk of the yucca 
Or the highest sunflower star. 

And he picked up the Knight in a twinkling, 
And carried him far away 

From the beautiful, winsome maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 

And now in a great glass prison, 
In the genie’s own abode, 

Lies the hapless Knight, Sir Scaly 
Batrachianate Horned Toad. 

And he bitterly mourns the folly 
Of not trying to win that day 

The hand of the lovely maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 
—N. Y. Independent. 











THE CHILD OF THE 
STATE. 


BY 8. A. L. E. M. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. | 

Josie went back to be watched and sus- 
pected, and to hate the whitewashed walls 
and the long corridors and the monotonous 
daily routine, the silent meals, the morning 
and the evening schools, the sense of suffo- 
cation everywhere, as she had never hated 
them before. 

She was desperate, and yet she was near- 
er salvation than ever before in her life. 
Her love purified her, as love must purify. 
She had not been a bad girl, hitherto, but 
she had grown up among girls many of 
whom were of bad lives and vicious propen- 
sities. She had listened to their talk, she 
had laughed at their jokes, and had been 
contaminated by them. Now she shrank 
from their coarseness. She had read some 
pure stories of love and marriage while at 
Mr. Jacob's. All the passion and all the 
purity of which she had read now filled 
her heart. She formed to herself an ideal 

‘that she would gladly be like for Charley 
Manton’s sake. She believed he would 
marry her if he could, if she were free to go 
out to him in that wide, beautiful world of 
which, since her childhood, she had had 
such few glimpses. She would have given 
her life for him. She wanted at least to 
give him a pure heart. He wasa minister’s 
son, she knew; she had wild, foolish no- 
tions that he belonged to some half princely 
race; so high above her, alas, seemed any 
respectability of blood and breeding. She 
felt that she must strain every nerve to be 
worthy of him. 

It would, perhaps, have been a wiser ef- 
fort of the conscience if she had tried to at- 
tain this worthiness by a strict compliance 
with the rules of the institution of which 
she was a member, and by a faithful service 
therein, But, possibly because her moral 
nature was weak, it never occurred to Josie 
that the Reform School really had any claim 
on her obedience or her loyal devotion. 
Certainly she never yielded any which she 
could avoid. She simply hated it all,—the 
routine, the superintendent, the teachers, 
the girls and their coarseness. 

Many a night, when things had gone 
more wrong than usual through the day, 
when her unsubdued temper had shown it- 
self in sulkly looks, in muttered words, and 
impatient flashes of those dark eyes, when 
the matrons had been cross, when the wash- 
ing—for Josie worked now in the laundry 
—had made her ba2k ache intolerably, and 
when ‘‘marks” had crowded against her 
record, the unhappy child cried away long 
hours before she slept, smothering her sobs 





in the bed-clothes, so that her room mate 
should never guess her trouble. 

The chapel of the school was a long, 
pleasant room, with a low platform at one 
end, having the speaker's desk on it. The 
boys, during services, sat in settees on the 
floor, facing this platform. Behind them, 
at the extreme end of the hall, was an eleva- 
ted gallery shut off by a wooden fence rising 
some three or four feet. Into this pen the 
girls were marshaled on Sundays. The boys 
came into the hall first, from their part of 
the house, and took their seats on the floor, 
directly before the speaker. After they 
were seated, the door from the other side of 
the house, which led into the gallery, was 
opened, and the gitls filed in. They were 
forbidden to look at the boys as they enter- 
ed. When they sat down, those in the 
front rows could see the speaker over the 
fence if they took pains to look, but he 
could see little of them but the tops of their 
heads. The speakers who came there were 
sometimes ministers, sometimes gentlemen 
from the city, who were interested in the 
school or in the classes of juvenile offenders 
from whose ranks it was recruited. They 
generally addressed their remarks to the 
boys. It was difficult for them to realize 
that those half-unseen girls thus set aside 
behind that wooden fence made part of 
their audience. They encouraged the boys 
to do well, and promised them an honorable 
future if they did. These gentlemen were 
usually too well informed to hold out to 
these boys the possibility of possessing the 
presidential office; still, the careers of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Henry Wilson were some- 
times too tempting to be wholly ignored. 
There was not much said to the girls. It 
was difficult for the most sanguine believer 
in the reformation wrought in the school, 
or the most hopeful observer of social phe- 
nomena, to picture any very bright future 
as attainable by these pariahs. Sometimes 
the speaker would remember that half-hid- 
den audience behind the fence, and amid 
his exhortations to the boys would helpless- 
ly add, ‘‘and girls,” and feel that his duty 
was done. The girls, in a vague way, knew 
and felt all these things. They rather liked 
the singing, but otherwise cared very little 
for the chapel services. One reason they 
liked the singing was that then they stood 
up and could look round among the boys, 
—though, of course, they were forbidden to, 
—and could even sometimes make stealthy 
signals to them. Whether those boys and 
girls could ever have been taught to behave 
quite properly in each other’s presence may 
be a question; but certain it is that in the in- 
stitution described here the only effort made 
was to keep the sexes apart, and no attempt 
whatever was put forth to teach them how 
to behave when they did come in contact. 

It was thus, one Sunday morning, that, 
standing up to sing, Josie Welch saw Char- 
ley Manton in the chapel below her. His 
face was turned from her, of course. She 
saw only the back of his head and his broad 
shoulders, but she knew him. She felt a 
great dizzy throb. She grew faint and white, 
but happily there was no one near who car- 
ed enough for her to notice her agitation. 
She watched him as a drowning man might 
watch a nearing sail. She looked at him as 
the rich man in hell might have looked into 
heaven when its gates opened before him, 
and heaven, safety, hope and happiness, 
all grew possible to her. Shesang no more 
that day. She only looked. Even when 
they sat down again, and she could see him 
no more, she kept her eyes turned towards 
the part of the hall where he sat. She fan- 
cied the face she had not seen. She dream- 
ed a thousand dreams in the short half hour 
before the service was over. Afterwards 
she began to wonder how Charley Manton, 
a minister’s son, her imagined prince, came 
to be in the Reform School. 

The facts were very simple. He had 
come to the city and eked out his living for 
some time by his wits, till he was finally 
arrested for some petty larceny. The judge 
before whom he was brought remembered 
his father, and sent him to the Reform 
School, although he was older than most 
boys when first condemned there. The 
judged hoped thereby to save his old friend’s 
son from the disgrace of imprisonment in 
jail, and perhaps to break up in its begin- 
ning the career of crime on which the youth 
seemed about to enter. 

Charley doubtless remembered that Josie 
was an inmate of this house, when he came 
there, but he made no effort to renew his ac- 
quaintance with her. 

Josie, on her part, had recourse to the 
knot-hole she had found when a child. 
She spent all the minutes she could snatch 
from the vigilance of the teachers and the 
coarse observation of the girls staring 
through that hole into the boys’ yard, hop- 
ing to see Charley pass. Several days elap- 
sed before she saw him. When she did it 
was at a most favorable moment. He was 
absolutely alone on his side of the fence, 
and she on hers, and he was passing very 
near her. She put her lips to the hole and 
softly called, ‘‘Charley!” He heard her, 
sent his quick eyes roving round the yard, 
and in an instant spied the tiny opening. 
He went up to it. 

“‘Who are you?” he said. 

“Oh, don’t you know me? I'm Josie.” 

“Yes, I thought so. Well, I don’t see as 
I can shake hands with you or kiss you 





through this fence; but never mind; I’m 
glad to hear you, since Ican’tsee you. I’ve 
been expecting you to make some demon- 
stration.” 

Josie trembled at the sound of his voice. 
They whispered a moment more, and made 
some arrangement of talking there occasion- 
ally, and for slipping letters through when 
they dared not speak to each other. Then 
each turned back to the house, which of 
course, they entered at different sides. Jo- 
sie went to her work in the laundry, as hap- 
py a girl as ever lived. 

Two weeks after this, the superintendent 
passed Charley Manton as at noon time he 
stood slouching in the door of the workshop. 
Mr. Brewster, though a very large man, had 
a soft, noiseless step, and for once Charley's 
vigilant senses were off their guard. The 
young man held a bit of paper in his hand, 
and was reading it, while a smile half-pleas- 
ed, half-scornful, curved his handsome lips. 
The superintendent stepped suddenly up 
behind him and snatched the paper from 


him. 
Charley turned with the spring of a tiger 


and with a loud oath; but when he saw 
who it was he stopped and stood still. The 
rage in the boy’s eyes was matched by the 
triumphant and mocking glare in the mas- 
ter’s orbs. Charley did not speak while the 
superintendent glanced rapidly over the pa- 
per. lt was a letter signed ‘‘Josie.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Mr. Brewster. 
“Josie Welch! I knew that girl was up to 
something by her looks, and I’ve been on 
the watch for her. I heard you were at 
Mr. Jacobs’s farm with her last fall, and I 
suspected her excitement was about you. 
Making love to her, are you? Whatdo you 
want to doit for? It’s pretty business for 

ou.” 

“Oh, she does well enough to pass away 
the time here,” answered Charley, with the 
look of a devil in his young face. ‘If I 
were out of here, I wouldn’t take her to 
wipe my shoes.” 

The superintendent smiled appreciating- 
ly, pocketed the letter, and Jeft Charley, 
who, as soon as he found himself alone, 
gave along, sharp whistle, and said in a 
low tone, “‘So, you think that’s up, do you, 
sir? We'll see.” 

This is a literal copy of Josie’s letter, 
spelling, capital letters, and all, and it may 
serve to show the extent of the education 
likely to be acquired in the Reform School: 


DreER CHARLEY,—I got the pictures safe, 
thank you don’t come heer never enny more. 
i shall cry all nite if i dont get letters or see 
you thru the hole but it is nt safe, i know 
the super is looking out for us. I can feel 
myself get red whenever i see him. I dont 
care what he does to me if he finds out but 
he would flog you dredfully and i dont want 
to get youinenny trouble. i love you all 
the same deer Charley, so no more at pres- 
ent from JOSIE. 

With this epistle in his pocket, the super- 
intendent marched directly to the laundry, 
and waited a few minutes till the girls came 
in with the matron to begin their afternoon 
work. Josie started guiltily when she saw 
Mr. Brewster, but proceeded quietly to the 
ironing table, where she took out one of his 
shirts and began to press it. He loitered 
about the room a moment, spoke to one or 
two of the other girls, and exchanged a few 
words with the matron, and then said sud- 
denly, in a loud, clear voice, ‘‘Josie Welch, 
come here with me.” 

She set down her iron, threw one fright- 
ened glance at the matron, turned violently 
red, then grew white as a corpse, placed one 
hand on the ironing-board and steadied her- 
self a second, and then followed him with- 
out a word. 

He led her through one or two entries to 
a large empty room, sometimes used to store 
wood. Like the laundry they had just left 
it was in the basement, and it had white- 
washed walls and a stone floor. When they 
had entered the room he locked both the 
doors leading from it, and then looked at 
the girl with cruel steadiness and said, ‘I 
want you to give me the letter you have had 
from Charley Manton.” 

“I have not had any letter.” 

“Oh,” he sneered, ‘‘perhaps you don’t 
know who Charley Manton is!” 

“I knew somebody named that when I 
was out on trial.” 

‘“*You didn’t know he was in the school?” 

“Ho, oir.” 

“Well, he is. Birds of a feather flock 
together, you know. And I want the letter 
he’s sent you.” 

‘‘He hasn’t sent me none.” 

‘‘And you haven’t seen him or spoken to 
him since he’s been here?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Are you sure?” 

‘‘Before God, I havn’t!” cried Josie. Her 
face was dogged and hopeless, but deter- 
mined. 

The superintendent drew from under his 
coat a rattan, and struck her three or four 
times. She winced horribly, and grew 
whiter still with pain and fear, but she did 
not cry out. Then he crunched his teeth, 
and brought his lower jaw forward, while 
a murderous look came into his eyes, and 
catching her hand he said, ‘‘I know you've 
got a letter from Charley Manton. I’ve got 
your letter to him in my pocket. If you 
don’t give me the one you have, I'll get a 
larger rattan and flog you till you do.” 

She put her hand in her bosom and drew 
out a little package. He seized it from her, 





and turned it over contemptuously. There 
were three or four little, colored prints 
wrapped in a bit of white paper, but no 
writing anywhere. If Josie had any letters 
from Charley she had hidden them. The 
superintendent tore the pictures, which 
-were innocent enough, into pieces, and 
stuffed the bits into his pocket. Josie could 
willingly have murdered him that moment, 
and she looked so. 

“You needn't make a fool of yourself 
over that fellow,” said he, meeting her furi- 
ous dark eyes with his own. ‘‘He doesn’t 
care anything about you; he told me so. 
He said if he were out of this place, he 
wouldn’t take you to wipe his shoes.” 

“I don’t believe,” answered the girl, ‘‘that 
he said any such thing.” 

Mr. Brewster stared at her for a moment, 
and he picked up the rattan which had 
dropped on the floor; but then he gave a 
short laugh, and said, ‘“‘“Go back to your 
work now, and mind what you do after this.” 

A few days later, the judge who had sen- 
tenced Charley Manton to the Reform 
School prevailed on the authorities to con- 
sent that heshould go out on trial, with far 
less restrictions placed about him than was 
usual in the cases of inmates of the Reform 
School sent out before the expiration of 
their term of sentence. But the influence 
of Charley’s friends and the fact that he 
was of such good family operated power- 
fully in his favor. He was put at work in 
a machine-shop, a few miles from the city, 
and he boarded in a respectable family. 

Josie, disgraced and suspected, remained 
in the schoo), undergoing many physical 
hardships and a mental torture which strain- 
ed her nerves to their utmost, till at last an 
outbreak came. 

It was a chilly morning in March, when 
Josie took down to the laundry a plant 
which Charley Manton had given her at the 
farm, the fall before. The pot which con- 
tained it was too small for it, and she de- 
layed her work a few minutes to transplant 
it into a little box she had found in the yard. 
The laundry matron camein just then, and, 
happening to feel cross herself, as she passed 
Josie she caught the plant from the girl’s 
hand, and flung it into the stove. Josie 
gave a cry like that of some wild beast in 
pain, and darting forward seized it from the 
flames, put it back in the box and smoothed 
the earth around its roots, her hands tremb- 
ling with excitement. The matron pushed 
her aside, took box and plant, opened the 
window, and tossed them out into the frosty 
air. ‘‘Go to work, Josie Welch!” she said. 

Josie stood still one second, then, panting 
and struggling as with some unseen evil 
spirit, she rained forth curses. She grew 
dark in the face, her breath came hard, and 
she sprang furiously at the matron, who 
darted aside and called out, ‘‘Susy Jones, 
go for Mr. Brewster!” Then Josie burst 
into a peal of laughter more horrible than 
her ravings; scream followed scream, after 
her laughter died away; she made no fur- 
ther attack on the matron. 

“Susy,” cried that woman again, as she 
saw the other girls, Susy among them stand- 
ing motionless around. 

Josie’s own cries brought the superinten- 
dent there. He came up to her and at- 
tempted to take her arm. She dashed her- 
self on him, like a wild cat. He seizeda 
basin that stood near a tub of cold water, 
and filling it again and again threw the chilly 
flood over her. She broke loose from his 
grasp. He pursued and caught her, dragged 
her back to the tub, and poured the water 
over her while she gasped and struggled. 
Choked and breathless, her sight growing 
dim, a horrible agony in all her frame, she 
groped in blind fury, while the icy water 
still dashed relentlessly over her, until she 
caught hold of the basin and threw her 
whole weight upon it, to drag it from her 
tormenter. He pulled it back and hit her 
under the chin with such force that she 
nearly bit hertongue off. Her mouth filled 
with blood, which poured out and stained 
his hands. He saw his advantage over the 
dizzy, half-stunned girl, and followed it up. 
Josie fell reeling to the floor. He said, 
afterwards, that she fell down herself. The 


frightened girls who witnessed the scene’ 


always said he struck her again with the 
basin and knocked her down. 

They took her to her room and locked her 
up for three days. For a week she could 
not talk, because of the blood which poured 
into her mouth, and she was able to eat only 
enough to keep her alive. 

One day before she was released from her 
room, two of the matrons came in and told 
her to sit down, for they were going to cut 
her hair off. She looked imploringly at 
them, and saw that entreaty and protest 
would be alike vain. She submitted, and 
they sheared her beautiful dark hair short, 
and then made a clumsy attempt to shingle 
it. No reason was assigned for this act, 
but Josie supposed it was intended for pun- 
ishment. She wept bitterly at first for the 
loss of her lovely hair, but her shorn head 
soon suggested to her a daring idea. 

She went back to her work in the laundry, 
and began to secrete occasional articles of 
male clothing. She had ripped open the 
mattress of her bed and she hid them in that. 
One day she found a large heap of clothing 
brought into the sewing-room to be mended. 
She was alone, and she stole from the pile a 
pair of trousers. She coveted a jacket, but 





dared not take that also, lest she should be 
discovered. 

It happened that she had then aroom by 
herself. She rose at twelve o'clock that 
night, dressed herself rapidly, and stood in 
the starlight at last, in shirt and trousers, 
looking like a delicate, pretty boy. She 
took the sheets from her bed and tossed 
them through the transom over the locked 
door of her chamber. She stuffed her 
shoes into her shirt, climbed out herself, 
and glided like a shadow past the doors of 
the other dormitories, and reached the win. 
dow at the end of thecorridor. She pushed 
up the sash and looked out. Fifteen feet 
below was the roof of the front porch. 

She looked down till she felt dizzy, then 
took the sheets, tied them securely together, 
fastened one end to the blind, and, without 
stopping to think, swung herself out. The 
blind creaked horribly. She dropped close 
by the window of the superintendent's room, 
and, as she gathered herself up, she heard 
sounds within, as of some one stirring in 
sleep,—waking, perhaps, at the noise she 
had made! 

She stood up, and stared with her beauti- 
ful wild eyes into his room. A low light 
burned there, and she saw him tossing on 
his bed. What kept him from waking, God 
only knows. Perhaps it would have been 
better, even, for hapless Josie, if he had 
awakened. 

She threw herarm up as she turned away, 
and in a low murmur called down a dread- 
ful curse upon the sleeper’s head. She 
went to the edge of the piazza and again 
looked down. The pillars that supported 
the roof of the porch were too large for her 
to clasp. The sheets dangled helplessly in 
front of that window behindher. Shesaw, 
at last, the pipe—a large, strong one—which 
drained the eaves. It ran down by the col- 
umn. She swung herself over, and cling- 
ing desperately to the pipe, and bracing her- 
self against the pillar, after some dizzy, 
desperate struggles, she found herself on 
the ground in the front yard. She easily 
made her escape from the small enclosure; 
climbing a low fence and dropping into the 
street, she ran out into the horrible darkness 
of the night. 

The gray, chilly dawn was close at hand 
when, shivering and faint, Josie crouched 
by the roadside, in the suburbs of a large 
manufacturing town, in the neighborhood 
of the city she had left. After a night of 
terror and excitement, the early morning 
often brings to jaded nerves and brain a 
peculiar sense of suffering and discourage- 
ment. Josie felt that the broadening light 
was creeping on solely to discover her to 
all the hounding police, who would be, she 
knew, on her track that day; she was bit- 
terly cold, and covering her face with her 
hands, she crept yet closer to the fence, and 
sobbed and cried. Her hour of heroism 
was over, and the hour of despair had 
struck. Just then she heard a quick step 
sounding near her, and, starting up, she 
saw Charley Manton. She flung herself 
toward him with a cry of unutterable 
gladness. 

‘‘Hulloa!” he exclaimed. 
this?” 

“Oh, Charley!” sobbing wildly, and cling- 
ing to him. 

‘Well, this is a pretty piece of work. 
You've run away, I suppose. Plucky, on 
my word, you’ve turned into a boy.” He 
pushed her off half roughly, so he could 
look at her. ‘‘Well, you don’t act much 
like a boy. You needn’t flatter yourself. 
You’d better get into petticoats again. 
Your disguise is not a success. You poor 
little fool!” 

“I want to go somewhere and get work, 
where they can’t find me,” sobbed she, with 
a desperate effort to assert a maidenly pride, 
and act as if she did not mean to throw her- 
self wholly on his protection. Poor child! 
where had she learned maidenliness, among 
the bold young boysand girls at the Reform 
School?” 

‘‘How can you get work till you’ve got a 
dress? It’s no use for you totry to get a 
place asa boy. You couldn’t deceive any- 
body twenty-four hours.” 

“T’ll go to my uncle,” she said. 

‘Do you know where heis? And doyou 
think your aunt will be glad to see you 
back again? Have they taken much pains 
about you these six years?” 

‘‘I’ve got a brother.” 

“Yes, Iknowit. Hedid work here. He 
enlisted in the navy a month ago, and his 
ship has sailed.” 

“You know that? Then,” she cried, 
*‘you know where my uncle is?” 
“Your uncle, Josie, is dead. 

has married again.” 

“‘Why didn’t you tell me this before?” 

“Oh,” he laughed, ‘‘I wanted to see what 
your ideas of action were.” 

“Oh, Charley, what can I do?” 

“Why, I guess we can manage you. 
Come with me; I'll take care of you.” 

She drew back a little, and said, “‘I don't 
want to go with you, unless” — 

“Unless what?” 

“You know what,” she stammered. “‘I 
ain’t a bad girl. You know I ain’t, Charley. 
You wouldn’t have liked me if I had been.” 

‘Well, is it going to make you a bad gir! 
to go with me? Come. don’t be too stuck- 
up.” 

“I'd rather get work.” 


“What's all 


Your aunt 
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“Try it, and see if you can. You'’rea 
Reform School girl. That's enough against 

u. ” 

They won't ask where I’m from, at a 
factory.” 

“And you understand factory work?” 

“No, but I can tearn.” 

“Do you mean to ask fora girl’s work, 
or a boy’s?” 

Josie was silent. Why had she not 
brought her dress with her from the Re- 
form School? It might have saved her now. 

“You know,” went on Charley, ‘‘that if 
you're found out, you'll be taken back to 
the school, and you know what'll happen to 
you then; and you'll be found out, as sure 
as you try for work.” 

“Oh,” said Josie, shuddering, ‘‘the super- 
intendent has used me awful.” 

“I don’t doubt it, the old brute! Come 
with me, and I'll fix it. Why shouldn’t you 
come with me? Ain’t 1 your best friend?” 

His eyes were magnetic as he fixed them 
on her, and this faint touch of tenderness 
in his speech set her to sobbing afresh. In 
a moment she raised her head, fixed on 
him her lovely eyes, from which looked 
forth a soul’s last appeal, and with a sweet, 
steady sadness she said, ‘‘Will you marry 
me, Charley?” 

He laughed: ‘‘Oh, may be so. Come on, 
there’s a good girl. Hurry up, midget. 
There'll be a million people in the street in 
a few minutes! The whole town is waking 
up. There'll be a devil of arowif you’re 
caught here.” 

She heaved a long, shivering sigh, and 
followed him. 

Seven years afterwards, Mrs. Faber vis- 
ited the house of correction. It was Sun- 
day, and the inmates were assembled in the 
chapel—vagrants, drunkards, prostitutes, 
men and women out of whom debauchery 
seemed to have stamped the last spark of 
divinity, almost of humanity. The good 
country woman shuddered as she glanced 
around. She had come to see the institution 
from mere curiosity, but that feeling shrank 
back abashed before the horrible reality of 
what she saw. As she looked around she 
perceived, at last, among the women, a girl 
in whose face was something strangely fa- 
miliar. Those dusky eyes seemed to start 
up from some cloudy past and stare at her 
through clearing mists. Mrs. Faber beck- 
oned to one of the officials, who came to her 
during some pause in the services. 

‘“W hat is that girl’s name?” she asked, 
“the dark one who sits third on the second 
seat fromthe front? The one with a scarlet 
ribbon at her throat?” 

“Oh, Josie Burns, she calls herself. I 
don’t suppose it is her real name.” 

“Do you know anything about her?” 

“Not much. She grew up in the Re- 
form School at ——, she says. She’s rather 
refined and gentle in her ways, except when 
she’s angry. She has a quick temper, and 
1 guess she’s quite a desperate character. 
She says she has one or two children, and 
sometimes she says she’s had to live as she 
has to support them, but I presume that’s 
all lies. You can’t tell much by what any 
of these women say.” 

“What will become of her children, if 
she has any?” 

“Tt’s rather sad to think of her, but the 
girls will grow up like her, probably, and 
the boys will become thieves and tramps, 
most likely. Such women are the mothers 
of criminals.” 

‘*Is she here for long?” 

“Six months, and she’s been here three. 
It’s quite a story. She threw herself under 
the railroad train as it was coming out of 
the station, and was just pulled off the 
track in time to save her, and then, as 
there didn’t seem to be anything else to do 
with her, she was sent here.” 

‘‘And where can her children be?” 

“IT don’t believe she has any: but she says 
she had got them places, and thought she’d 
take herself out of the way. Do you know 
her?” 

“She reminds me of a little girl I took 
once from the Reform School, but it’s not 
the same name.” 

“I dare say it is she. They change their 
names a dozen times, and sometimes they 
really get married besides.” 

“IT should like to speak to her after the 
services are over.” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

As the women were about to leave the 
chapel, Mrs. Faber went up to the one who 
had roused her interest,;and said to her 
simply, ‘“‘Aren’t you Josie Welch?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, ‘‘and you are 
Mrs. Faber, that I used to live with. I had 
a very good time at your house, and you 
were very kind to me.” 

“Oh, Josie,” said Mrs. Faber, half crying, 
‘Lam sorry to see you here. Such a nice 
little girl as you were.” 

No tears stood in Josie’s hopeless eyes, 
even when she saw the kindly drops in the 
other’s eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘It would have 
been better for me if I could have stayed 
with you always.” 

“I wish you had,” sobbed Mrs. Faber. 
Josie smiled slowly; it was so many ages 
too late for such a wish! 

“Oh, Josie!’ cried Mrs. Faber, after a 
moment more, ‘‘they tell me you threw 


hard, cold voice, ‘‘and I thought, besides, 
if I did so, maybe Charley Manton would 
hear of it some day.',—September Atlantic. 
SS 








Grace’s Celebrated Salve. 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 





PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 


Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
bw ey on y 9 “ skill of the most eminent phy- 
8 of his day, and was re: ed by all who k 
him as a public benefactor. _ Aegan tees 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 

Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 

blaine, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 











worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 
Barns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, ils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, _ Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and British 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents, 





‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with oun Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
eeole mead yg vn No ——_- 
penses paid. Permanent emplo: 
ment. po ae 8. A. GRANT 400. 
2, 4, 6 & & Home St., Cincinnau, O. 
THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 
PROF. H. COHN, { Principals, 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 

Circulars at the School, Schenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 
3" Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 


Holiday Books. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By N. Hawrnorne. Fully and superbly illustrated 
ty Mary Ha.iock Foore. Finely A nted from 
entirely new plates, with red line ier. 8vo. 
Cloth, full guilt, $5. Morocco antique, $10. 


“The illustrations are masterly.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“Superb.""—New Haven Palladium. 

“The volume from beginning to end is one to grow 
enthusiastic over."— New York Evening Post. 


FOUR GEMS. 


THE RIVER PATH. By J. G. Warrier, 
EXCELSIOR. By H. W. Loneretiow. 

T OSE. By J. R. Lowg.. 

BABY BELL, By T. B. Avpnics. 


Each poem fully and Goats Bactestes. Beautifull 
printed, tastefully bound. ce of each, cloth, full 
guilt, $1.50. Morocco, or Tree Calf, $5.00. 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Containing the four poems named 
above. 


Beautifully illustrated by McEnrre, Moran, Grr- 
PORD, REINHART, Waub, Hom=r, COLMAN, Hart, 
APPLETON Brown, Mary Ha..ock Foors, Miss 
CURTIS. rey vs A. V. 8. AxtHony. Octavo, 
Cloth. Full gilt, $5.00 Antique Morocco, or Tree 
Calf, 39.00 


“Together or separately these poems in their pres- 
ent dress will be counted among Oe daintiest and fit- 
test of Holiday books.""—New York Evening Post. 


ONE SUMMER. 


By Blanche Willis Howard. Illustrated by Augus- 
tus eg $300. A delightful story, very enter- 
tainingly illustrated. 


THE FAED GALLERY. 


Containing 24 metiotone Engravings of the best pic- 

tures of Thomas Faed, with sketch of the eminent 
artist's Life and Works, and Coocsigtive letter-press. 
Large quarto. A sumptuous Holiday book. $10. 


THE MILLAIS GALLERY. 


A series of excellent Heliotype Engravings of pictures 
by the eminent English artist Mi_Lats, with Biog- 
raphical Sketch and descriptions of the Heliotypes. 
A superb Gift Volume. Large quarto. $10, 


THE JIMMYJOHNS 


And other Stories. By Mre. A. M. Diaz, author of 
“Lucy Maria,” The “‘William Henry” books, etc., 
with many Pictures. $1 50. 

“Her books form a real addition to the scanty num- 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab- 
solute safety to them in wa way, and with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.”’—W. D). Howells in Atlantic 


The Story of Avis. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
author of ‘‘The Gates Ajar,’’ &c. 1 vol., l6mo, 457 
pages, $1 50. 
“Strong and excellent "—V. ¥. Evening Post. 
“The ‘Story of Avis’ is by far Miss Phelps’s fullest 
and finest work thus far.’’— Congregationaiist. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R,. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Singing Schools and Choirs 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK. ($1.25 
or $12 per doz.) by A. N. Jounson. Such commenda- 
tions of itas ‘Simply the best and most complete 
work of the kind we have ever been privileged to 
meet with,” from the Boston 7'raveller, are getting to 
be as common as they are well deserved. Instructive 
course and 260 pages of music. 

CORE. (75 cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. 0. Em- 
ERSON, is already in extensive use. Fine instructive 
course, and capital and complete collection of Glees, 
Quartettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for 
practice. 

PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. (75 cents. or 
$6.75 per doz.), by W. O. Perkins, has of course en- 
tirely different matter from that in the ‘‘Encore,”’ but 
closely resembles it in plan and general excellence of 
contents. 

TIUN. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.). by L. O. 
my - a t,o Church Music Book, with a 
full set of Tunes, Chants and Anthems, a full instruc- 
tive course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part-Songs, 
&c., for practice. 

, 1.25, or $12 per doz.), by W. O, PERKINS 

a Music Book of the author and o 
the first quality. %36 pages of which 100 pages are 
filled with Anthems, 100 pages with easy music for the 
Singing School, and 75 pages with Metricat Tunes, 


Chorus. Anthem and Glee Books. 


Holiday Music Books ! 
The World of Song. 


ificent Bound Volume of Songs of the most 
popular and musical character. 


The Sunshine of Song. 


Magnigcent bound volume of the most recent and 
popular Som. Un press and nearly ready.) 


Gems of the Dance. 


Splendid Bound Volume of the most Brilliant Piane 
Music, by Strauss and others. 


The Cluster of Gems. 


Splendid Bound volume of the finest piano pieces 
of Medium Difficulty. (Jn press and nearly ready.) 


2 full sheet music size, 


200 
Bach book; bee s.; $4 in Cloth; $4 Fine 


and costs $2 50 in 
Gilt for Presents. 


Send for five CHRIsTMAS SELECTIONS, $4 per 100. 


WINTER SINGING BOOKS. 


THE SALUTATION. ($1 % or $12 doz.) 
ZION. ’ 
Two first class Church Masic Books. 

E. (75 cents, or $7 50 doz.) 
Ee RcON'S, CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK! 


12 doz. ce 
(8h ors “SINGING SCHOOL. (75 cents, or 


$6 75 doz.) 
Three of the best possible Singing class Books. 


Any book mailed post-free for retail price. Change 
may be sent in postage stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 








yourself under the train. How could you?” 
“I was drunk,” answered the girl, in a 


ly25 


C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


MEMOIR 
LETTERS 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Prerce. 2vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


from the French of Paul De Musset, b 
Hargiet W. Preston. Square 1l2mo. Price $3.00. 
“A poet whose peqatarty and influence can be com- 

only to Byron's. hile Byron is out of fashion 

n his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 

modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.’ 
Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 
= B. Wister, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 
r). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 


Discourses by Joun James TayLer. Square 12mo. 
Price $2.00 te 

Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau, who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 
Complete in five vol P 

box, $10. Half calf, paw hw adyl—y ‘a = 

A New Novel in the ‘No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series is a simple, 
lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told. . . Tne 
book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopefal in 
spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 
accomplished writer.”"— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with‘‘Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” “Deirdré,” 
“Is That All?’ “Kismet,” “ihe Great Match,” 
‘‘A Modern Mephistopheles,”*‘Afterglow,”’ “Hetty’s 
Strange History.” Price $1.00. 


By the editor of ‘‘Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda. 


Hymne for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo, Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 

A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 


The American Tauchnitz. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 


Collection of Original Novels, 


which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Le pziz editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 


“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000. 








Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  lyi4 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo, Cloth. $300. 


“It can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.”’— Con- 
gregationaiist. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. By S. M. Campbell. D. 
D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. By H. A. Miles, D. D. 
138mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “‘Champ.”’ In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 

The Watchman says, ‘“This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 


lustrations, and striking cover design, by “‘Champ,” 

Small 4to. Cloth. $1 50. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.’’—7'ran- 
script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Tlus- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* Similar in size and style to ‘Long Ago,”’ pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mrs. 8. S. Robbins, au- 
thor of the ‘“‘Win and Wear Series.”’ Illustrated. 


16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

The New York 7'rrivune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one ie more quaint and true to 
child-life than this. 


WESTBORG’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
CENGES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 





381 Washington St., Roston. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


**\WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of Wi.1a™ S. 
Ropmeon, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo, 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The ya of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the ire. . « One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.— Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald. 

The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad hamor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauutless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 

These “‘pen portraits’ contain a vast amount of m- 
formation regarding the public men and _ political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.—New Haven Palladium. 





CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Groree H. Catverr, author of ‘Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
A life-picture of much interest and great literary 

value.— Phil. Press. 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 

Traveller. » 
The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 

Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—Hartford Courant. 
Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 

National Rep. Washington, D. C 
This volume will be widely sought.—St. Louis Rep. 
In truth thie work reads like a romance, and is 

another verification of the old adage, ‘“‘Truth is 

stranger than fiction."’—Salem Post. 





“The Father of the Kindergarten.” 
BEMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL,. 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horace MANN, with a Biographical 
sketch of Freebel, by Emity Surrrerr. 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
— are full of interest.— American Journal of Ed- 
u 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable.— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life, 
By Rey. JAMES FreemMaN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box. $8 00. 

4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &c. 

FOR THE GIRLS, buy “Nan, Tue New- 
FAsnionepD GirL,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE BOYS, buy ‘‘Goop.ror-Noru- 
1nG Potiy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s ‘Sugar Pius.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1. 00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Paut.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy “‘Basy’s Own Primer.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘‘In CoMPANyY WITH 
Cuiipren,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘“‘Porrs’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial 


must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 
Letters containing remittances, and relat: to the 


business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box oa Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the pa; is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This c 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are cqenestiy requested to note the ex- 

iration of their or ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILL SEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of December. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportnnity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade others 
to subscribe for it. Ifevery one of our sub- 
scribers will devote half aday to canvassing 
for the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our 
list in a fortnight. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. Sixty CENTS FOR 
FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 











BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Subscribers who do not file their paper 
will oblige us by remailing to this office any 
spare copies of the following dates: June 
30, July 7, May 26, Oct. 15, or 27, Nov. 3, 
10, or 17. We will credit the papers return- 
ed on the subscriptions of the senders. 

[Eps. W. J.] 
>- 


RAIDS ON THE STATE HOUSE, 





For several years, the Suffragists of Mass- 
achusetts have sent petitions to the Legisla- 
ture,signed by ten to twelve thousand names, 
asking for political rightsfor Woman. The 
petitioners have been accustomed to be 
heard for their cause. Whether the hear- 
ing has been in the Representatives’ Hall, or 
in the ‘‘Green Room,” both have been inva- 
riably crowded with eager listeners. When 
their question comes up for discussion, eith- 
er in Senate or House, the galleries of both 
are packed with patient, interested and wait- 
ing women, 

The question is, whether we shall have a 
representative government in Mussachu- 
setts. It is the same which Washington and 
his army fought to establish. The Boston 
Herald calls our peaceful method a ‘‘raid 
upon the State House,” and advises us, that 
we had better stop it for five years because 
Legislatures are tired of it, and then, may- 
be, we shall get something. 

George the III, for the same reason, 
might have offered the same advice to the 
Colonies, though perhaps he would not 
have admitted that their cause was right, 
and that they might get it five years hence 
if they would give him a breathing spell. 
But all the same, those old contestants 
would have kept up their war for justice and 
equal rights. They would not have awaited 
a possible surrender of power, by a hinted 
promise that ‘‘possibly,” by and by, he 
might do them justice. 

In a late number of the Herald, is a 
graphic description of the process by which 
foreign-born men are made citizens, with 
the right to vote, as follows:— 

MAKING CITIZENS. 

The mill for grinding out new citizens is 
in brisk operation at the United States Court, 
where the daily average in the way of con- 
verting the subjects of foreign princes, 
potentates,” etc., as the legal phrase has it, 
into free Americans, has run up from twen- 
ty during week before last to over 100 last 
week, Friday and Saturday were the busi- 
est days, 120 a day being the average. The 
Democratic ward runners who come in with 
the majority of the foreign candidates for 
citizenship, commonly swear to the deposi- 
tion required by law in certain cases, where- 
in they are required to take oath that they 
have known the petitioner for the last five 
years, during which time he has resided in 
such and such a town or city, and that he 
has resided within the State of Massachu- 
setts one year at least, and has conducted 
himself and behaved as a man of good 
moral character, and, in the quaint lan- 
guage prescribed by law, is ‘“‘attached to 
the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States and well disposed toward the 
good order and happiness of the same.” 

The scene in the Clerk’s office of the 
conrt where the mill grinds, is not a very 
lively one, although toward the middle of 
the day there is a continual arrival of appli- 
cants,convoyed by vigilant and shrewd-look- 

ing ward politicians. Many of the appli- 
cants are unable to read or write, and con- 
sequently are unable, under our State Con- 
stitution, to assume the active duties of cit- 
izenship. In a previous article on city pol- 
itics it was shown how, in times gone by, 
these illiterate citizens were made voters. 
It is plain that, unless carefully watched by 
trained detectives, it is a very easy matter 
for John Jones, who can read and write, to 
go to the Registrar’s, personate the unletter- 
ed Hans, or Patrick, or Pierre, and, com- 





plying with the rules, get his assumed name 
duly registered as a legai voter of the city of 
Boston. The political party which expects 
to reap the greatest benefit from the natur- 
alization of voters cannot be expected to be 
over-scrupulous in taking measures to avoid 
the suspicion of winking at abuses. 

It is, to one who has has never seen the 
worki of a naturalization court, rather 
interesting to watch the method of proced- 
ure. One specimen scene will serve for 
hundreds. Two laborers, clad in their work- 
ing clothes, come in, accompanied by two 
ward politicians of local notoriety. They 
present their petitions, duly signed with sig- 
natures or witnessed X marks, and take the 
oath of allegiance, after first removing their 
dusty caps, and holding up their work-hard- 
ened right hands. The oath which is read 
to them is as follows: 

I ——, do solemnly swear that I do absolutely and 
entirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and fideli- 
ty to every foreign Prince, Potentate, State, or Sov- 
br oy whatever—particularly to Victoria, Queen 

f the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
—— whose subject I have heretofore been; and that i 
will support the Constitution of the United States of 
America—so help me God.” 7 

After paying the fee of $2, the now full- 
fledged American citizen takes his papers 
and departs. This scene is repeated scores 
of times, and is purely a matter of routine, 
the court having to depend upon the oaths 
of the persons witnessing the deposition as 
to the length of time the applicant has lived 
in thiscountry. There is, doubtless, a good 
deal of false swearing, but it isa difficult 
matter to hunt up the previous history of 
the Irishman, erman, Frenchman or 
Swede, who presents himself as a candi- 
date for American citizenship. 

This is a picture of the way men, in all 
the States, who have nota birth-right to the 
ballot, find an easy, if not an honorable or 
honest path to the possession of it. But 
the Herald tells women who do use hon- 
est and honorable methods for the same 
end, that they had better stop their ‘‘raids,” 
that legislators are tired of them, and that 
they had better wait, while the number of 
voters increases, whose right to vote and 
whose qualification for that important duty 
it describes so fully. 

Thcre is one way, and only one, to induce 
women to cease to ask for their rights, and 
that is to grant them. We shall cease all 
the sooner, if the Herald will help by its 
wide circulation to convince the ‘‘easy- 
made citizens,” and others, that political 
rights ought to be as free for women as for 
men. Since the women cannot cease their 
claim, the only thing for the Herald and 
others who are tired of it, is for them to 
help it. + & 
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MRS, HEMENWAY’S VOTES. 





The Boston Globe instances, ‘‘as an evi- 
dence of the interest taken in the election 
by the wealth of the city of Boston, and of 
the deep anxiety for a change in the City 
Hall, the fact that Mrs. Augustus Hemen- 
way contributed $2000 toward the expen- 
ses of the Citizens’ movement.” . 

If this intelligent and public-spirited wo- 
man felt so large an interest in the result of 
the city election as to make this liberal con- 
tribution, why should she not have the right 
to cast her own vote in the settlement of the 
same matter? The money was doubtless 
used by the Citizens’ Committee in paying 
men to busy themselves in getting other men 
to vote for Henry L. Pierce and the citizen’s 
ticket. The result was the casting of a cer- 
tain number of additional Republican votes, 
Let us suppose that the money, properly 
expended, brought out five hundred such 
votes. It is fair to say then, that Mrs. Hem- 
enway cast five hundred votes for the citi- 
zen’s ticket, at an expense of $2000. But is 
there any reason why the 6500 other women 
who pay taxes in Boston, who are as intelli- 
gent and patriotic as is Mrs. Hemenway, but 


_who are unable or unwilling to pay for the 


privilege, should be deprived of their equal 
expression in municipal elections? Is it 
not a gross injustice and a palpable absurdi- 
ty, that these 6500 women should be com- 
pelled either to pay largely in employing 
one class of men to influence another class 
of men to vote, or else must stand aside and 
see men who have no property and who pay 
only a poll-tax, decide the management of 
their affairs? 

But this indirect method of influencing 
elections cannot in the long run be produc- 
tive of good results. The use of money is 
so liable to abuse that it will always be just- 
ly unpopular. Yet it is habitually resorted 
to by both parties and, as a rule, the longest 
purse wins. Hundreds of men, who are 
too lazy or too mean to pay their own poll- 
tax, have it paid for them by their political 
managers. This isa great evil, because such 
men have no intelligent political opinions, 
and moreover are under an implied pledge 
to vote for the party in whose interest their 
tax has been paid. It is an indirect way of 
buying votes. Yet it is not illegal. 

The best way to meet the evil of irrespon- 
sible Suffrage in municipal elections, is not 
by soliciting large sums of money from 
wealthy and public-spirited persons to be 
spent in urging men to do their duty, but 
by giving every tax-payer in the corpora- 
tion a vote, whether the tax-payer be a man 
or a woman. H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LEXINGTON. 


Last Sunday evening, the birth place of 
American liberty held a meeting in its 
Town-Hall, which was given without charge 
for the purpose, to consider the ‘‘moral and 
religious bearings of Woman Suffrage.” 
We had been told that there was ‘‘little sym- 





pathy felt in Woman Suffrage in Lexing- 
ton,” but the large hall was well filled by 
an intelligent and interested audience num- 
bering several hundreds, and it was evident 
that this was a mistake, or at least, that the 
people were willing to consider the question. 
Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell were 
the speakers. After the meeting, several 
citizens of Lexington waited to express their 
sympathy and to offer their co-operation in 
circulating a Woman Suffrage petition. 

This successful meeting was due to the 
effort of Mrs. Nancy C. Gilman, of Arling- 
ton, aided by the co-operation of those tried 
and true friends of reform, the Wellingtons 
of East Lexington. 

Sunday evening is a good time for such 
meetings. The people are at leisure and 
glad to hear. Why cannot Sunday evening 
meetings to consider the moral and religious 
bearings of Woman Suffrage, be held dur 
ing the winter in every town and city of the 
State? H. B. B. 





WOMEN PETITIONERS INSULTED IN THE 
SENATE. 


Grace Greenwood, in the V. Y. Times, 
says: 

Last Tuesday was called, here in Washing- 
ton, ‘‘women’s day,” as, during the morning 
hour, in the Senate, petitions from many 
States against the disfranchisement of wo- 
men were presented. Mr. Conkling led off 
with some ten petitions from citizens of his 
State. This senator did not avail himself 
of the occasion to utter sarcasms or jests on 
‘‘Woman’s Rights.” He leaves such things 
to such senators as have a taste for them, 
and to the boys in the country debating 
clubs. He is too much of aman and a gen- 
tleman to bid for a laugh from the idlers in 
the galleries or on the floor, in this way, if 
inany way. The other twenty-six or twenty- 
seven senators performed their duty with 
becoming seriousness, in a business-like, if 
not a zealous, manner, with the cxception 
of Senators Thurman and Oglesby. The 
fierce watch-dog of Ohio Democracy, who 
barks at Ewing’s nefarious attempt to carry 
out true Democratic principles, sniffed at 
these presumptuous prayers from American 
citizens and tax-payers, and insulted the 
memorialists by referring the memorials to 
the Committee on Public Lands. But if 
that was an insult, the action of the Senate 
in declaring the motion carried, was little 
less than an outrage. For the farcical turn 
o- to the proceedings, Mr. Oglesby, of 

llinois, was responsible, as, according to 
the report, he, ‘‘in presenting his Woman 
Suffrage petitions, accompanied them with 
some humorous remarks of endearment and 
affection towards his female constituents 
which occasioned much laughter.” Now, 
women, even the women of his State, have 
no special claims upon Senator Thurman, 
except the claims of decent courtesy. He 
em ged owes nothing to women in his po- 
itical career—I trust not; we have sins 
enough to answer for without that—but on 
every Northern man who commanded in 
the great war a corps, a division, a regi- 
ment, or a company, we have claims which 
we are not disposed to forego. Richard J. 
Oglesby was a Union General in that war. 
I don’t mean to throw it up against him— 
but he was. I have seen his picture in the 
Rebellion Record—all in full regimentals. 

* * Doubtless he, by his generalship, 
made many widows—on both sides—and 
perhaps some of these widows signed this 
very petition, over which he by ‘‘his humor- 
ous remarks” made so much merriment in 
the United States Senate. I am free to de- 
clare that without the spirit of quiet heroism 
and self-sacrifice possessed by the noble 
women of his State, Richard Oglesby could 
never have had the regiments of brave boys 
—husbands, fathers, sons, brothers, lovers 
—which he hurled against the enemy—hurl- 
ing himself first, of course—and he never 
could have kept up that sort of thing with- 
out the mighty help of those women, liter- 
ally toiling themselves to death in sanitary 
fairs and hospitals to fit out his men and 
patch up his wounded. 

I do not suppose that, had the Confederacy 
succeeded, Southern women would have 
asked for: the ballot; but if, after their 
heroic work in the war, they had demanded 
it in any considerable numbers, I do believe 
that the grateful Confederates would have 
granted it. 
the worst, have given a respectful consider- 
ation, and not have kicked the petition likea 
foot-ball from one committee to another. 
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SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT CONVENTION, 


A Woman Suffrage Convention will be 
held at Lincoln Hall, 9th and D Sts., Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 8th and 9th, with 
the special object of urging upon Congress 
the passage of a Sixteenth Amendment ex- 
tending Suffrage to women. 

All Woman Suffrage Associations and all 
friends of Woman Suffrage throughout the 
country who believe that it is the duty of 
Congress to submit a Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution prohibiting the 
several States from disfranchising United 
States citizens on account of sex, are cor- 
dially invited to send delegates and letters 
to this Convention. 

To secure the passage of this Amendment 
by the Forty-Fifth Congress, making allow- 
ances for all the contingencies, we need to 
be sure of fifty votes in the Senate, and two 
hundred votes in the House of Representa- 
tives. Itis therefore of vital importance 
that delegates should be present at this 
Convention from every State and territory, 
and that each one should call upon her en- 
tire State delegation in Congress and invite 
congressmen to attend the Convention and 
hear the discussion of the greatest political 
question of the age. — 

There are members in both Houses of 
Congress, who assert that no woman has 





I feel certain they would, at. 





ever personally appealed to them on this sub- 
ject. Yet these are the men who hold our 
whole question in the hollow of their hands. 

That there may be time for these personal 
appeals, a Washington Resident Congress- 
ional Committee have made arrangements 
to entertain all delegates for one week. 
Delegates are requested, upon their arrival, 
to call and register their names at the Riggs 
House, 15th and G Streets, where they will 
be met by members of the local Committee, 
and assigned to comfortable quarters. 

All delegates are requested to meet at the 
Ladies’ Reception Room of the Senate, at 
10.30 a. M., Monday, January 7th, 1878. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions have unanimously voted to grant 
hearings to delegates from every section of 
the country, upon Sixteenth Amendment 
Petitions, beginning Januauy 9, at 10.30 a. 
M. A favorable report from this Committee 


would have great weight with both Houses of 
Congress and all the State Legislatures. Del- 


egates will also be heard before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
has just reported favorably a bill to enfran- 
chise the Indians, who have always made 
of their women beasts of burden. This is 
an additional peril to the women citizens of 
the United States. The Mexicans, Half- 
breeds, and ignorant, vicious men voted 
solid against Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
while everywhere in the United States the 
dram-seller, the drunkard, and the profli- 
gate help to make the laws which control 
the property, the wages, the persons and 
the children of the intelligent women of 
this Republic. 

The Forty-Fourth Congress spent month 
after month investigating frauds in remote 
States, protecting the rights of men who did 
not know how to read the ballots they cast, 
while all the wives and mothers, sisters and 
daughters in theland, are forbidden to vote 
for the party of their choice, or to exercise 
their right of self-government at the ballot- 


box. 

Then let the free-born women citizens of 
this boasted Republic, defrauded of every 
right Man claims for himself, once more 
assemble under the shadow of the National 
Capitol, and demand, 1n the sacred name of 
Liberty, an Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States protecting the rights 
of women citizens. 

Contributions for Sixteenth Amendment 
work and for the Convention should be ad- 
dressed to Ellen Clarke Sargent, 1733 De 
Sales Street, Washington, D. C.; letters to 
the Convention to Sara Andrews Spencer, 
Spencerian Business College, cor. 7th and L 
streets, Washington, D. C. 

The Call is signed by Clemence 8. Lo- 
zier, Susan B. Anthony, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, and Sara Andrews Spencer, 
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A GRAY HAIRED MOTHER’S DEVOTION. 


On the 17th of June last, Mrs. L. M. Det- 
tenreider, a widow lady of sixty-two, living 
at Virginia City, Nev., learned that her son 
was lying dangerously ill at Yellowstone 
Crossing, and at once set out to nurse him. 
She traveled by rail to Franklin, eighty-five 
miles north of Ogden, thence by stage with- 
out a halt to Virginia, Montana, 400 miles 
away, and to Bozeman, ninety miles further, 
the remaining thirty miles of her journey be- 
ing done by vehicle, the whole trip taking 
ninedays. She nursed her son for a month, 
and though the Nez Perces were raiding in 
the vicinity, did not abandon her post. She 
was one of the first settlers of Nevada, an 
experienced rifle shot, and acquainted with 
Indian warfare, and so ‘“‘didn’t scare worth 
acent.” Finding that her son got no bet- 
ter, she resolved, he being unable to stand 
the fatigue of arailroad journey, to take 
him home herself, and so bought a wagon, 
span of horses and tent, and set out for Vir- 
ginia City. She camped out forty-six 
nights, this not including the nights spent 
where there were houses, the cold being so 
great on many nights that the streams and 
pools were covered withice. Part of the 
time a young man accompanied them, but 
during the greater part of the journey the 
gray haired mother was alone, having to 
care for the invalid, pitch the tent, attend to 
the horse, and do all the work of driving. 
Finally she reached home in safety with her 
precious charge. Should not such a woman 
have a vote? 
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STATE REGULATED VICE. 


The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Licensed Vice, Mrs. Abby Hop- 
per Gibbons, President, held a meeting in 
the parlors of the ‘‘Isaac T. Hopper Home,” 
on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 5. The 
Committee invited a number of ladies and 
gentlemen to hear Mr. A. M. Powell give 
an account of the late International Con- 
gress, held in September, in Geneva, Switzer- 


land. 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 


Wellstood, of Edinburgh, Scotland, Mrs. 
Rebecca Collins, of the Society of Friends, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gay and Mrs. Shaw, of 
Staten Island, Joseph and Mary Post, of 
Westbury, L. I., Dr. M. L. Holbrook, Dr. 
Watts, and several graduates of the New 
York Woman’s Medical College. In the 
the absence of Mrs. Gibbons on acconnt of 
illness, Mr. W. H. Hussey, a Vice-President 
of the Committee, presided. 








Mr. Powell gave an account of the origin 
of the Geneva Congress; of the delegations 
from the several countries—five hundred 
and ten delegates from fifteen countries;— 
of its organization, proceedings, and con- 
clusions. At the close of Mr. Powell’s ad- 
dress, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


1 Resolved, That we hear with great satisfac 
the gratifying success of the first Tnternationsl Gant 
sa to promote the abolition of State lated 

ice, and we heartily commend the General Federa- 
tion, by which the Congress was called, to the sympa- 
thy and co-operation of all friends of social parity 
and ——_ ! in our own country. 

2 Resolved, That we observe with much regret, in 
the last annual report of the New York Commission- 
ers of Charities and Corrections, in relation to social 
vice, an official recommendation of the introduction 
of the license system _in this city, with police control 
and compulsory medical examination of women: 
that we should deprecate such legislation as, in the 
light of European experience, highly detrimental to 
the public health, as a flagrant violation of the moral 
law, as dangerous to the purity of the home, and as 
transcending the proper function of the State. 


A. R. P, 
—~-~—e—__. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. MERCY B. JACKSON, 


Epitors JourRNAL:—I saw in the col- 
ums of our daily papers last week, a notice 
of the death of Mrs. Mercy B. Jackson, M. 
D., in her seventy-sixth year; and I felt sin- 
cerely sorry that so energetic a woman will 
not be seen again in our midst. If you 
think it fitting to accept these remarks for 
the Woman's JoURNAL, it may perhaps add 
to the tribute I wish to pay to that energy 
and perseverance in American women which 
I so truly admire, and also record an episode 
in Mrs. Jackson’s life which is worthy of 
note. 

Mrs. Jackson called upon me at the New 
York Infirmary, in the year 1858, and ex- 
pressed great pleasure and sympathy in the 
attempt to establish clinics for female medi- 
cal students, in which I was then assisting 
the sisters, Drs, Blackwell. She told me 
about her own life, her attempts at useful- 
ness as a helpmate to her husband in his 
profession as physician, her regret that the 
opportunity for public study for women had 
come so late, and her own private studies 
with her husband. We parted as good 
friends, having sympathy in a work which 
excited so much enthusiasm among its ear- 
liest advocates. 

On coming to Boston in 1859, I was sur- 
prised to find that this 'ady, then fifty-seven 
years of age, had the courage and determi- 
nation to begin the regular course of study 
in medicine, to obtain a diploma. I had 
just accepted the Professorship of Obstet- 
rics and Diseases of Women and Children, in 
the College then existing in Boston, and she 
presented herself before me as a pupil. As 
I could not approve of her proposed plan, I 
was obliged to refuse her asa private stu- 
dent. However, she was matriculated as a 
College student, and here she displayed an 
assiduity and energy in study and in work 
by which she hoped to prove that her ad- 
vanced age was no objection to her plan of 
study, and to convince me that she would 
remain but little behind her younger asso- 
ciates. , 

I could not help admiring so much ener- 
gy, although I could never approve of such 
an undertaking as hers, in commencing a 
course of professional study at fifty-seven 
or fifty-eight years of age; and this finally 
caused her to take sides with the party 
formed by several students of about the 
same age, who decided that I, as a foreigner, 
could not comprehend and appreciate the 
higher capacities of American women. Yet, 
in spite of this misunderstanding, I think 
that Mrs. Jackson never appeared in the 
class-room, nor later on the platform, to aid 
any reform, nor at any meeting or conven- 
tion, when my heart did not beat quicker 
with pleasure and admiration for the perse- 
verance, determination and energy, com- 
bined with grace and loveliness, of Ameri- 
can women, of whom Mrs. Mercy B. Jack- 
son was almost typical. 

M. E. ZAKRZEWSKA. 

Boston, Dee. 18, 1877. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D. 

Dr. Mercy B. Jackson, so widely known, 
and so generally beloved by the New Eng- 
land friends of Woman Suffrage, died on 
Thursday, December 13th, at her residence, 
No. 681 Tremont St., Boston; aged seventy 
five. She was born in Hardwick township, 
Worcester county, September 17, 1802, was 
the daughter of Constant and Sarah Rug- 
gles, and grandniece of Brigadier General 
Ruggles of Revolutionary fame. She has 
been twice married, and has been the 
mother of eleven children, five of whom 
are now living. Her first husband was the 
Rev. John Bisbee of Plympton, who, at 
the time of their marriage in 1823, was pas- 
tor of the Universalist Church at Hartford, 
Conn. In 1828 they. moved to Portland, 
Me., in which city, two years later, her hus- 
band died, leaving her with two small chil- 
dren. Mrs. Bisbee supported her family 
by keeping store and teaching a private 
school in that city for several years. She 
was married while there to Capt. Daniel 
Jackson, of Plymouth, Mass., and after- 
ward moved to Plymouth, where she 
resided until 1860, when she removed 
to Boston. February 2, 1852, Captain 
Jackson died, leaving her again a widow, 
with a large family of children, most 
of whom relied upon her for support. 
During her residence in Plymouth she had 
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devoted her time and talents, which were 
of a high order, to the study of medicine, 
and became a convert to Homceopathy, 
then in its infancy in this State. At the 
death of her husband she entered the New 
England Female Medical College, from 
which she graduated, February 29, 1860. 
After practicing for some time, she applied 
for admission to the American Institute of 
Homeopathy, and, after six or seven years 
of constant struggle, she was admitted, 
June 7, 1871. 

At the organization of the Boston Uni- 
versity of Medicine, she was elected Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of Women and Children, 
associated with Dr. Nathan R, Morse, and 
in the winter of 1872 and 1873 she com- 
menced a course of lectures in her depart- 
ment, which she continued up to the time 
of her death. A short time ago she was 
tendered a chair in the New York Homeo- 
pathic Medical College for Women, but, 
owing to the large practice she had in this 
city, she was obliged to decline the honor. 
Mrs. Jackson was a self-educated woman, 
having, as she expressed herself, acquired 
her knowledge by the light of pine knots. 
As a proof of her industry and persever- 
ance may be mentioned that,a few weeks 
before her decease, when at the age of 
seventy-five, she commenced the study of 
the German language. 

Although a member of a large family, 
she has outlived them all, with the excep- 
tion of her brother, Daniel D. Ruggles, who 
now resides in Manistee, Mich. The cause 
of her decease was softening of the brain, 
which confined her to her bed for about five 
weeks. She was a woman of rare intellect- 
ual force and clearness, and maintained her 
opinions against all opponents. As a phy- 
sician she was skillful and sympathetic, and 
has for many years enjoyed an extensive 
practice. Her labors were not, however, 
confined to the sick room. She took an 
active interest in the medical education of 
women, and was closely identified with the 
New England Medical College. She was 
also a strong advocate of Woman Suffrage 
and other movements for the elevation of 
her sex. Three sons, Alfred, Theodore, 
and Samuel H. Jackson, and two daughters, 
the wife of ex-Mayor Ropes of Orange, 
N. J., and Mrs. E. Winston Cobb, of Den- 
ver, Col., survive her. 

Atthe request of friends, the funeral took 
place at the Universalist Church on Shaw- 
mut avenue, at 1.30 p. M. Sunday. It was 
attended by an immense assembly of mourn- 
ers and sympathizing friends, the entire 
seating capacity of the auditorium being 
occupied by those who gathered to give 
this last testimony of their love and respect 
for the deceased. The remains were en- 
cased in a simple coffin bearing the name 
and age of the deceased, and were placed 
upon the dias in front of the pulpit. Upon 
the coffin a number of beautiful floral de- 
signs were placed, among them being an 
anchor from the class of ’78 of the School 
of Medicine of Boston University, and a 
wreath and full sheaf of wheat from the 
faculty of the same school. Many other 
beautiful floral tributes were sent in by 
friends and relatives, the full-grown wheat 
being very generally used in connection 
with the arrangement of the several de- 
vices. The services were conducted by the 
Rey. T. B. Thayer, D. D., a former pastor 
of the church of which Mrs. Jackson had 
long been a member. The musical portion 
of the services were very beautiful, and in- 
cluded Dow’s hymn, “I Cannot Always 
Trace the Way,” and the hymns, ‘‘Sweet is 
the Scene where Virtue Dies,” and ‘‘Asleep 
in Jesus,” 

The address by Dr. Thayer included a 
a very interesting biographical sketch of 
the deceased. In referring to her first en- 
trance upon the profession which she so 
honored by her latter efforts, Dr. Thayer 
took occasion to speak in the highest terms 
of herassociates in the Homeopathic School 
of Medicine and of the interest which she 
has always manifested in the success of the 
Medical School of which she was an hon- 
ored Professor. In referring to the work 
of the physician performed by Dr. Jackson, 
the speaker said that she carried more than 
the physician's wisdom into the sick cham- 
ver, for when she entered there came also 
the cheering and strengthening influence 
of a Christian woman. Her work, the 
speaker said, could not be estimated from 
the mere routine of her professional duties, 
4s her influence spread all around her 
Wherever she went, and many a life had 
Seen made spiritually as well as physically 
“tronger by her living. The speaker paid a 
4igh tribute to the intellectual character of 
the deceased, and closed his address with 
Words of comfort for the mourners. Fol- 
‘owing the address, prayer was offered by 
the Rev. W. K. Mason, now pastor of the 
church, and subsequently an opportunity 
Was given for the friends to pass in front of 
the coftin containing the remains. The 
deacons of the church, Messrs. A. B. Perry, 
Matthew Cheney, G. H. Crocker and W. 
i. Hawkes officiated as pall-bearers, and 
the remains were taken to Plymouth for 
interment. 

A special meeting of the School of Medi- 
“ine connected with the Boston University 
Was held at the College building, East Con- 
— Street, to take action upon the death 
* Dr. Mercy B. Jackson, who had held 





the chair of Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren since the organization of the institu- 
tion in 1873. The meeting was presided over 
by Dr. I. T. Talbot, Dean, and resolutions 
of respect for the deceased and of sympa- 
thy for the surviving friends offered by Pro- 
fessor Conrad Wesselhoft, were unanimous- 
ly adopted. Subsequently remarks eulo- 
gistic of the life and character of the 
deceased were made by Dr. I. T. Talbot, 
Professor David Thayer, Dr. Mary Safford 
Blake and Professor N. R. Morse, of Salem, 
all of whom bore testimony to the impor- 
tant work done by Dr. Jackson during her 
life, and the value which her example will 
be to all who shall learn of her labors in 
the cause of humanity. After the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, the members of the 
faculty of the School of Medicine and nearly 
one hundred of the students attended the 
funeral services in a body, to testify their 
respect for the deceased, who was very active 
in aiding in the establishment of the school, 
and has always been generous in supporting 
it. 

By none will Mrs. Jackson be more 
missed than by her associates in the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, and 
in the Woman’s JournaL, of which she 
was a stockholder and director. Her most 
conspicuous characteristic was a plain, direct 
common sense, which never failed. She 
was always candid, considerate, and con- 
servative in her views. An ardent Republi- 
can, she always opposed separate party ac- 
tion in behalf of Woman Suffrage, until the 
course of the State Convention, in 1876, con- 
vinced her that the Republicans were insin- 
cere in their professions. Then she cor- 
dially approved of a coalition with the Pro- 
hibitionists, who had admitted women to 
equal rights in their primary meetings, and 
had incorporated Woman Suffrage in their 
platforms. She made several public ad- 
dresses during the campaign, which were 
forcible and effective. 

The courage and energy which enabled 
this mother of grown-up children to study 
and pursue a profession when more than 
fifty years of age, and to be a lecturer and 
platform speaker for twenty-five years after- 
wards, are so rare and admirable, that they 
deserve special commemoration. Her life of 
faithful, persistent fidelity to every public 
and private duty, is itself a refutation of all 
the current objections to Woman Suffrage. 

H. B. B. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 
The man who got the largest vote of all, 
last Tuesday was a woman.— Boston Herald, 

Nevada ties wife-whippers to posts in pub- 
lic places, and leaves them there on exhibi- 
tion. 

In English hotels the women servants car- 
ry up the baggage, while the men carry up 
cards and wait on table. 

Women are now admitted to more than 
fifty American colleges. Co-education is 
no longer an ‘‘experiment.” 

No physician can amputute the limb of a 
Turkish soldier without permission from 
the General Government. By the time that 
arrives the man is usually dead. 

Several hundred English women, whose 
families are suffering great privation in con- 
sequence of the stoppage of the iron works 
in the Forest of Dean district, which be- 
longs to the Crown, have petitioned the 
Queen for assistance. 

Mrs. Livermore’s new volume entitled, 
“Thirty Years Too Late,” will be published 
next Tuesday, and will be for sale at this 
office. Price, fifty cents; on receipt of 
which we will send the book by mail to 
any of the patrons of the JouRNAL. 

Our worthy Mayor Prince may well be 
congratulated that, while he is to be reliev- 
ed from the vexatious duties of his office, 
he has received an endorsement of 25,000 
votes, being 9000 more than last year when 
he was elected.— Boston Post. 

We believe Lasell Seminary, at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., a sound school for our girls. 
With no visionary or impracticable notions 
or whims, it insists upon thorough study, 
judicious exercise for grace and vigor of 
body, plenty of sleep, plenty of the best of 
food, and plenty of laughing. 

We commend to the testy gentlemen of 
the United States Senate (who treated the 
Woman Suffrage petitions with discourtesy 
last week), the experience of that Vermont 
officers’ reunion, the other day, where, ac- 
cording to the report, the absence of liquors 
and the presence of ladies moderated the 
sentiments usually in vogue on such occa- 
sions.—Springfield Republican. 

The official canvas of the vote given on 
the question of Woman Suffrage settled 
some interesting points. It proves that a 
very respectable minority of the people of 
Colorado are in favor of Universal Suffrage, 
the jeers and sneers of those who oppose it 
to the contrary notwithstanding. It shows 
that this minority includes almost one-third 
of the voting population of the State.— 
Lake City, (Col.) Silver World. 

The views of the Hon. Clarkson N. Pot- 
ter in regard to the propriety of legislating 
on matters in which he has a pecuniary in- 
terest, seem to diverge from those of Sena- 
tor Jones, of Nevada. The Representative 
shrinks from touching a bill which is to 








affect even remotely his business interests, 
while the Senator’s most industrious efforts 
as a legislator are expended in augmenting 
the market value of his possessions. 

In Australia lovers prowl around in the 
dark. When they geta chance, they knock 
their dear senseless with a club, and carry her 
off. That is barbarism. This is civilized 
style: Make her vain promises; allure her 
with fair smiles and presents; call her all 
the pet names that poets could invent, and, 
after you are married, treat her coldly and 
neglect her—nay, abuse her.—Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Hark of Philadelphia. 

The vote of 1877 inthe South, pfoves 
the entire annihilation of Republicanism as 
a political force in that section. As a prin- 
ciple of party action it has utterly disap- 
peared. The Republican sentiment which 
was last year represented by over 900,000 
ballots in the Southern States, (not includ- 
ing Maryland, Kentucky, or Missouri,) has 
this year placed no candidates before the 
people, and deposited no votes in the boxes. 

“Do you know why there are ten thousand 
tramps,” asked that Reverend fraud, Justin 
D. Fulton, D. D., in Pittsburg last week, 
thrusting his head forward dramatically, — 
‘roaming over the country without home, 
without food, and unable to get work? I 
will tell you: It is because you have got wo- 
men clerks behind your counters, women in 
your shops, and your offices, and your fac- 
tories. These women are keeping the men 
out of their places!” 

Walter Riley was hanged in Kemper 
County, Miss., a few days ago, for the mur- 
der of John W. Gully, whose death was 
made the excuse for the attacks on the 
Chisolm family. When the doomed man 
took his place on the scaffold he was allow- 
ed to be questioned for more than an hour 
by some of the spectators, in the hope that 
he would implicate Judge Chisolm in the 
crime, but he failed to do so, saying, “I 
can’t go before God with a lie in my mouth. 
If any white man had anything to do with 
the murder I don’t know it.” 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell has returned 
from Colorado, after a short visit with her 
children in the West. She has at once 
commenced work in Rhode Island. Her 
address is 101 Congdon St., Providence. 
Mrs. Campbell has a lecture entitled ‘‘Scenes 
and incidents of travel among the Rocky 
Mountains,” which is spoken of in high 
terms by the Des Moines, Iowa, papers, 
where she has given it. Her large experi- 
ence of travel during two years in Colorado, 
has furnished her with abundant material 
for an interesting and instructive lecture, 
which she wil! be glad to give to lyceums. 

The Massachusetts Woman’s Temperance 
Union has entered a timely protest against 
the demoralizing use of wine at the celebra- 
tion of Whittier’s birth-day by the male 
contributors of the Atlantic Monthly. The 
presence of the wine and the absence of the 
women were doubly incongruous in view of 
the principles and habits of the Quaker 
poet. As a result of the semi-civilized 
character of a social celebration, from which 
the authoresses were excluded to whom the 
Atlantic Monthly owes so much for its pop- 
ularity and influence, the proceedings, as a 
whole, were not equal to the occasionor to 
public expectation, 

“TI well remember the ministers seceding 
from the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
in New York, in 1840, and forming a new 
society, for the reason that Abby Kelly 
was elected one of the Business Committee. 
They tried to persuade her to resign. I 
shall never forget how she stood up in her 
womanly dignity, and told them that if they 
thought she was not capable, she would re- 
sign, but if it was only because she was a 
woman, she would not become a slave to 
her would-be masters. But, with all their 
bigotry and chicanery, they have not stop- 
ped the onward march of freedom.—J. JI. 
Ober in the Voice of Peace. 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, from the 
committee on public buildings and grounds, 
reported adversely on the petition from the 
friends of Woman Suffrage asking to be 
allowed the use of the Senate chamber some 
time in January to present arguments be- 
fore the committee on privileges and elec- 
tions in favor of a Sixteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution granting the right of Suf- 
frage to women. In submitting the report, 
Mr. Dawes said the committee expressed no 
opinion adverse to the adoption of such an 
amendment, but the Senate had invariably 
declined to allow the chamber to be used 
for any other purpose than the business of 
the Senate. 

“Itis no exaggeration to state that at least 
one-third of the saloons were entirely closed 
last Sunday, and that the traffic in the oth- 
ers was limited to the friends and acquaint- 
ances of the proprietors and their bar-ten- 
ders. The spectacle of a man staggering 
along the streets or lying on the sidewalk in 
a drunken stupor was a rare sight. The po- 
lice returns submitted at the Police courts 
on Monday forenoon did not include the 
customary records of Sunday morning mur- 
ders and other crimes resulting from indis- 
criminate indulgence in alcoholic stimulants, 
and ihe duties of the presiding magistrates 
would have been very light if they had not 
been called upon to dispose of the large 
number of unlicensed liquor dealers arraign- 
ed before them.” —New York Times. 





Instead of dividing itself on the Presi- 
dent’s policy, Republicanism had better 
unite itself on a policy of its own, so that 
it may have something which will enable it 
to survive defeat or give value to a victory, 
if by any strange chance it should happen 
to win one. Its future depends not on the 
President, nor on any one man, but on the 
record which the party makes in legislation 
and on all public questions. That undecid- 
ed balance of public opinion which makes 
or mars party fortune is now contemplating 
the struggles of Republicanism with serene 
impartiality, and its preference will be de- 
cided almost exclusively by the record 
which Republicanism now has the opportu- 
nity of making.—St. Louis Glohe-Democrat. 

‘‘Prominent legislators say that they are 
tired out with the yearly raids of the Wo- 
man Suffragists. If these agitators would 
hold over for five years or so, they might 
possibly gain ground; but their yearly at- 
tacks upon the Legislature only serve to 
make them enemies. This is the view taken 
by leading anti-Woman Suffrage legislat- 
ors.” —Boston Herald, For a few years past, 
more than eleven thousand citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts have petitioned each year for 
Woman Suffrage. Special Committees, af- 
ter hearing the arguments of the petitioners, 
have each year recommended that the peti- 
tion be granted. The Senate has each year 
voted to submit a Constitutional Amend- 
ment to the people. To call this ‘‘a raid” is 
an outrage. More citizens of Massachusetts 
have petitioned for Woman Suffrage than 
have petitioned for everything else put to- 
gether since the State was organized. 

A Southern subscriber says: ‘‘With us, 
here in the South, women have not come to 
the front. We are as old-fashioned as our 
grandmothers. I doubt net but a Woman’s 
Rights woman would horrify our female 
population, even though drunken husbands 
squandered their wages, and although a wo- 
man working side by side with a man and 
doing as heavy work as well, gets smaller 
pay, because she is a woman. You know 
that if the Turkish Harems were thrown 
open to-day, the trembling women would 
hide behind the inmost curtain! Custom 
dies hard. Custom with us is strong. I 
think one reason is that in the olden times 
many of our women were gently petted and 
protected. And now, even to the poorest 
woman a certain courtesy is extended, 
which makes her forget ‘‘the master.” Let 
me exemplify. When Fanny travels by 
herself through Maryland, from here to 
Washington, at every change, the conduc- 
tor or some other gentleman sees that she 
has every attention, and she is as well off as 
though she had half adozenesccrts.” This 
is, of course, because Fanny is of respecta- 
ble appearance and a white woman. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser is one of our 
most welcome and valued exchanges. It 
possesses that valuable characteristic of a 
great newspaper, a definite character and 
individuality of its own. It is not radical; 
on many questions it seems unduly conserv- 
ative; it is often colored by the peculiar 
tastes and aversions of the class which it so 
ably represents. But that class is the mer- 
cantile and professional community of Bos- 
ton—a very estimable and influential body 
of citizens. It is a faithful representative 
of the more cultivated and intellectual in- 
habitants of New England. Upon the gen- 
eral question of Woman Suffrage, the Adver- 
tiser has given us no direct aid, but has 
never gone out of its way to oppose us. 
Upon collateral questions, such as the 
presence of women on the Boston School 
Committee and in the management of char- 
itable institutions, co-education, separate 
prisons for femule criminals, and admission 
of women to more varied forms of occupa- 
tion and industry, the Advertiser is never 
found wanting. No onein or out of the 
State who wishes to understand the spirit of 
educated Boston and Massachusetts, should 
fail to take the Daily or Weekly Advertiser. 

Judge Noah Davis, in his address before 
the Working-women’s Protective Union, 
asked the question: ‘‘How can the wives 
and daughters of the drunkards of New 
York be protected in their beggary and 
misery?” They can be protected, he said, 
through an organization similar to the one 
he was addressing, organized solely to en- 
force the legal rights of women and chil- 
dren. There is a statute in the laws of the 
State, he added, which reads that any wife 
or child who may receive an injury to her 
person, property, or support in life, by an 
intoxicated husband, or any other intoxica- 
ted person, may have right of action against 
the person selling the liquor, whether he 
has a license or not, or against the person 
renting the premises for such purposes, to 
the extent of the injury done. He would 
like to see the benevolent women of New 
York organize a society to protect the wives 
and children of drunkards, against the per- 
sons who sell the liquor which causes their 
misery. He wanted to see women organ- 
ize such a society with the determination 
to put a stop to the agony caused daily by the 
use of intoxicants. It could be done under 
the law, and rightfully done. It only re- 
quired the action of somebody to set such 
an organization in motion. From his ex- 
perience, the speaker added, ‘‘of all the mis- 
ery inflicted upon women, the source may 
be traced almost always to the dram shop.” 





Fifth Woman’s Congress, 


Among the papers read on the second 
day was one from Chicago, on 
THE INTELLECTUAL USES OF THE 

WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 

WORK. 
BY JENNIE FOWLER WILLING. 

In considering this subject, our attention 
falls first, quite naturally, upon those for 
whom women labor in this department of 
benevolence. 

In evangelizing the women, we believe 
that the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
cieties do the most effective work toward 
the enlightenment and intellectual uplifting 
of the Lae upon whom their labors are 
expended. Christianity is the most potent 
civilizer. Its introduction into a country 
can but advancé the mental status of that 
country. The Woman’s condition is the 
exact measure of progress. Under a low 
civilization, women can be taught only b 
women. That is the work of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies. Hence they 
have their hand on the main-spring of the 
nations’ advancement. 

Let us see if we can establish these points. 
Christianity is the most potent civilizer. A 
counterfeit that borrowed most of its cere- 
monies from Asiatic paganism, taught that 
ignorance is the mother of devotion, and 
shut the book of religious truth as carefully 
from the common people as did the Brah- 
mins of India thelr. yedas and Shasters. 
But genuine Christianity stimulates mental 
activity. It enjoins that we study to show 
ourselves approved. The degenerate faith 
proscribed free thought, and held its stu- 
dents from lives that give grasp and vigor 
to those that are sensuous and dieamy. 
Among its results were the cathedrals of 
the middle centuries, architecture worth 
of De Stael’s description—‘‘frozen music,” 
the painting of the renaissance which art stu- 
dents travel half way round the world to 
see—the great epics, the Song of the Cid, 
the Niebelungen Lied, the Divina Comedia. 
Shakspeare, and Goethe and Schiller were 
a product of the imaginative darkness of 
the time of suppressed thought, rather than 
of the vigorous thinking of the emancipated 
Church. 

These outgrowths of enfeebled Christiani- 
ty, though far below the strong commercial 
combinations, the broad educational sys- 
tems, the general human upbuilding which 
genuine Christianity insures, were infinitely 
beyond the sensual, tyrannical developments 
of heathenism., The old civilizations had 
centuries the start. They have given us the 
rudiments of some of the physical sciences; 
yet our advanced systems are to theirs as 
the oak to the acorn. In art they gave evi- 
dence of marvelous mechanical power and 
skill; yet, in the useful and ameliorative, 
we are immeasurably superior. The sculpt- 
ure of the best pagans, Phidias, Praxiteles 
and the rest, though powerful in conception 
and exquisite in execution, produced only 
such subjects asa cringing Venus, a belliger- 
ent Minerva, the Laoccoon, an immense ag- 
ony, a gladiator dying from wounds receiv- 
ed in no noble cause, simply that a brutal 
mob may gloat on his agony. All these ex- 
pressed what the Olympic games with their 
endless preparation and glorious crowning 
of victors set forth, the hopeless struggle to 
reach the best through the physical and 
westhetic. Socrates, Plato and their disci- 
ples sought the solution of the problem 
through the medium of sheer intellect, and 
were but little more successful. In Phiedo, 
we find them looking to a release from 
the body, as the only hopeful side of the 
question, 

In literature, paganism has given us noth- 
ing except a few mythical histories, some 
turbulent orations, philosophical guesses, 
and opium-dream-like poetry. The books 
that fill our library shelves, and to which 
we turn for thought-stimulus, are the pro- 
duct of Christian civilization. 

The mere foreshadowings of Christianity 
were enough to make even its poetry differ 
completely from that of contemporary peo- 
ples. Compare David’s devotional lyrics 
with the epics of the immortal Greek. Da- 
vid appeals to the moral sentiments, Homer, 
to the lower passions. David’s imprecatory 
Psalms seem at first glance tinged with the 
bitter spirit that pervaded the nations by 
whom the Hebrews were surrounded, but 
if you look closely, you will find them 
merely the pronunciamento of the inevitable 
results of broken moral law—results like 
those emphasized by the shrieks of men in 
delirium tremens, or the gurgle of the sui- 
cide’s blood. Homer revels in the splitting 
of skulls. Groans, the staggering blindness 
of men struck down by battle axes, and 
tho gush of gore are details that delight his 
fancy. There is hardly a hint of moral 
purpose to ennoble the conflict that he 
sketches. Lust and lordship, sensual plea- 
sure and pride, afterward the basal princi- 

les of the philosophies of the Stoics and 
Spicureans—these underlie and stimulate 
all his wonderful word-painting. 

Paganism is a religion of sensualism. 
Take an example or two. Corinth was the 
seat of elegant Greek art; yet in the temple 
of Venus, its patron goddess, there were a 
thousand courtesans! The Taj Mahal in 
Agra is the masterpiece of East Indian art. 
Its dome is lined with flowers, each petal of 
which is shaded with the blended rays of 
precious stones. It is exquisite beyond a 
poet’s brightest dream. Yet,in its building, 
17,000 poor men were forced to work with- 
out pay—even their rations taken from them 
by rapacious officials, so that thousands of 
them died of starvation! Our cities are 
bad enough; but can they compare with this 
in beastliness and devilisms? 

Christianity gives the intellect to domi- 
nate the senses, and places all under the 
control of the moral sentiments. Men dif- 
fer from the brutes only in the possession 
of the moral faculties. When passion bears 
sway, brute force is always in the ascendant. 
Might makes right; and they who chance 
to be under physical disabilities suffer from 
the tyrannies of the stronger. It is necessa- 
ry to the enslavement of a class that it be 
kept in ignorance. Puta thought beneath 
the pauper’s rags, and you make him a 
prince. : 

Heathen women are kept in utter igno- 
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rance, that they may be held as the slaves of 
the luat or of the greed of men. The sacred 
books of India teach that they are born 
women because they were 7 vile in a 
former state of being; therefore for the safe- 
ty of society they must be kept under foot. 
it @ woman aspires to know anything of 
books—even the alphabet of her own lan- 
, it is at the risk of an Aspasian fame; 
er chastity is doubted at once. She is 
taught that if she learns to read, ever so sli- 
ly, the gods will punish her sin by the death 
of her husband; and to an Hindoo woman, 
widowhood is the sum of all agonies. It is 
not enough to hand her over to her mother- 
in-law with the understanding that some 
sin of hers brought about this death; the 
sacred books go into the minutis of perse- 
cution, and specify that she shall be depriv- 
ed of her ornaments and of all the comforts 
and decencies of life. 

The same religionists understand that 
knowledge is power, whether possessed b 
men or women; so they teach the nautc 

irls—those that are trained in the temples 

or lives of prostitution—to read and write, 
that they may have influence over men for 
evil. 

Missionaries begin their work by teaching 
women to read. That advance step taken, 
everything else in the way of culture fol- 
lows. We are not surprised to hear of Hin- 
doo women editing newspapers. There is 
no computing the gain to a country of hav- 
ing 100,000 of its wives and mothers taught 
to read. As in slavery, so always, the child 
follows the condition of the mother. There 
can be no general advancement, till the wo- 
men are raised to intellectual freedom. The 
work of bringing them up mentally devolves 
upon the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
cieties; therefore they hold the key of the 
position, and their efforts, more than any 
others, affect the civilization of pagan na- 
tions. 

The influence of this work upon the wo- 
men at home is no less obvious. They who 
work in this interest prove the truth of the 
Saviour’s words, ‘‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

According to the German myth, it was the 
kiss of a soldier prince that awoke the sleep- 
ing beauty. It was the rough lip of war 
that called to its feet the feminine efficiency, 
of which the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies are among the exponents. When 
the land was in its sore trouble, the women 
were permitted to step over the caste lines, 
that they might help care for the soldiers. 
In their Christian and sanitary commission 
work, they demonstrated their ability to 
carry heavy interests outside, and be not 
one whit the worse for their own blessed 
home work. Immediately, colleges and uni- 
versities opened their doors, and put within 
the reach of women the culture of the 
schools. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties seemed almost a spontaneous produc- 
tion of the time. With the recognition of 
feminine capability at home, came the fall 
of the East India Caupeny, a powerful ene- 
my of Missions, the overthrow of the Mika- 
do of Japan, taking the old religion down 
with him, the opium war opening the Chi- 
nese treaty ports, and the decline of the 
temporal power of the Pope, laying all lands 
open to missionary labor, and so modifying 
heathen society thatsingle women could go 
about without injury or insult. As soon as 
the women at home were ready for the 
work, pagan countries were opened to their 
effort. 

These societies have been a wonderful 
school for the women at home. They num- 
ber about 9,000 auxiliaries. The very ex- 
istence of each auxiliary depends upon the 
thoroughness of its organization and the 
intelligence of its members. This work 
found the women quite unused to business 
details. Business was a sort of Australian 
boomerang, that was swung over the heads 
of the incompetent, excusing its fortunate 
votaries from disagreeable social duties, 
obliging them to be out at all unaccounta- 
ble hours—an awful something, altogether 
out of reach of the feminine brain. Tokeep 
those 9,000 auxiliaries at work, year after 
year, the rudimentary principles of business 

ad to be mastered. There must be at least 
36,000 officers who should know how to 
preside in meetings, keep Secretary’s books 
and Treasurer’s accounts, There was no 
small aggregate of gain, when 36,000 wo- 
men had so far mastered the details ot 
business. 

These societies have raised about $2,000,- 
000. This has had to be invested more 
carefully. There could be no hap-hazard 
slinging of money into heathen lands, with 
a blind prayer that it might fall where it 
was most needed. There was a great work 
to be done with small means, and the eyes 
of all the world were upon the women who 
had not yet proven themselves capable of 
managing such affairs. Each dollar must 
do its utmost. The exact geographical, 
climatic, civil, social, and educational con- 
dition of each pagan country must be 
known. This also was no small means of 
culture. 

Each auxiliary is supposed to hold twelve 
meetings a year, in each of which some 
one is put under a mental tax, reading 
papers, giving addresses, to keep up the in- 
terest. In five years, the probable average 
time the auxiliaries have been at work, 500,- 
000 efforts of this sort have been made. The 
benefit of the fall ofa rain-drop in a dry and 
thirsty land may be inappreciable; but a 
shower of rain is s shower of gold, actually 
as well as figuratively. Who can measure 
the mental enrichment from the work nec- 
essary to sustain these societies? 

Then there have been public meetings, 
many of them exceedingly important and 
responsible—held in connection with Pres- 
byteries, Associations, Conferences—attend- 
ed Ly the most thoughtful and highly-cul- 
tured ministers and laymen. No meagre 
preparation would answer. Frequently on 
those occasions the pulpits of a city have 
been surrendered to the Missionary ladies, 
and immense audiences have listened, while 
with the originality of their thought, the 
charm of their sensibilities, their clear, log- 
ical presentation of truth, they have lifted 
the out-worn, and, to common people, un- 
interesting subject of missions out of its 
ordinary dullness. 

A superficial view of the subject was 





soon exhausted, and it became necessary, 
in order to hold the attention, to draw 
largely on general literature for historical 
facts, allusions, illustrations, and poetic 
grace. A woman upon the rostrum has 
ceased to be a novelty. The prejudice 

inst her public work is not yet removed. 
T costal herself as a public speaker, she 
must work harder than a man does, to hold 
the same degree of favor. For instance: 
in anniversary exercises, a@ Man may say a 
few pleasant little things in a bright a 
and pass muster with a good-natured audi- 
ence; but a woman must say to the same 
people what they need to know, and so as 
not to collide with their prejudice. The 
woman must do more thinking for the same 
work than the man. Hence these public 
meetings represent an immense amount of 
mental discipline. 

This work has been a means of culture 
in another line, less direct, but no less de- 
cided. The lantern has been held up, that 
its light might penetrate heathen gloom, 
and some rays have stolen backward over 
Christian society. The harem and seraglio 
were found to be altogether unlike the pic- 
tures in Lalla Rookh—full of gentle beauties 
reclining on silken cushions, fanned by 
slaves, fed on dainties, breathing perfumed 
air, listening to sweetest music. The wo- 
men in them were slaves with not one right 
secure—kept delicately, only that they 
might please the passions of the men that 
bought them—knowing nothing, but to 
make their faces pretty—expecting to be 
thrown aside to become drudges, as soon as 
their beauty fades—looking forward only 
to neglect, envy, bitterness and malice. 

Then came the question, have we any- 
thing like this in Christendom? Is there 
not even with us a shading out of this 
heathenism? If society the other side of 
the world is to be helped out of itsdarkness 
by the uplifting of its women, is not the 
same cure needed here at home? Ponéer- 
ing these things in their hearts, women be- 
gan in a quiet way to make themselves 
stronger. ss time was given to the tang- 
ling and untangling of worsteds and the 
hemming of flounces. Old school books 
were taken from their dusty shelves. The 
study of affairs took the place of useless 
chit-chat and nonsense. 

Responsibility developes self-respect, and 
is one of the best intellectual tonics. To 
know that we are trusted to do something 
not usually placed in hands like ours always 
stirs us to our best working strength. 

In managing these missionary societies, 
women have been brought into competition 
with the strongest masculine brain. They 
know they must have their powers in hand 
and do their utmost; for if they fail, they 
carry down with them the confidence of the 
world in the capability of women to man- 
age such interests. 

Each society has its paper, the finance of 
which is conducted, its columns filled, its 
editorial work done, all by women. From 
75,000 to 100,000 copies of these periodicals 
are issued each month. A misssonary liter- 
ature has been created. Ten years ago you 
could find but little on this subject, —_ 
bloodless tabular views of mission fields, 
stupid statistical reports, never waded 
through by anybody but general secretaries 
and an occasional enthusiastic clergyman. 
Now you can hardly into a family of 
average intelligence, without finding some- 
thing in this line. This means an infinity 
of work, most helpful in the doing. 

Emerson calls courage ‘‘equality to the 
problem before us.” I suppose he meant 
conscious equality; for unless one knows 
his power, he can profit but little by its pos- 
session. These missionary societies have 
helped women to a consciousness of their 
own ability. They have worked under the 
closest limitations—without salaried officers, 
or stately buildings, tucked away here and 
there, with no sounding of trumpets, yet 
their fields have grown steadily in prosper- 
ity. They have not had to retrench for 
financial depression, bank failures, or pan- 
ics. They have managed so carefully they 
have incurred no debts. And now they be- 
gin to understand that their brain, disci- 
plined as it has been, by attention to an in- 
finity of detail, is needed outside of the 
home as well as within its blessed precincts. 

The study of ethnology necessary to a 
proper comprehension of this work has 
opened the eyes of women to see that, though 
their condition is infinitely above that of 
the heathen, yet even here in America, they 
have not the full liberty of the college, the 
market and the court. They see also the 
— fact that their subjection is largely 
voluntary, and a result of mental inactivity. 
They find that the class of women from 
whose ranks the victims of strong drink, 
the social evil, and kindred iniquities are 
recruited, are the intellectually incompe- 
tent. This sets them planning for the edu- 
cational advancement of their sex. From 
this desire and purpose arise institutions for 
mutual helpand culture. Every good work 
feels the impulse. As the Woman’s Mis 
sionary Societies grew out of the Sanitary 
and Christian Commission work of the war, 
so temperance, evangelism, and other good 
causes, have been largely indebted to this 
for their workers. Tosum up: women train 
the children; hence none have more power 
over the civilization. Christianity is the 
gon civilizer; to the Woman’s Foreign 

issionary Societies the work of teaching 
heathen women is committed; therefore to 
them, as to no other agency, is given the 
privilege of changing the aspect of the 
Old World civilization. Carrying this in- 
terest brings to the women at home business 
knowledge, the stimulus of responsibility 
and of contact with trained masculine brain, 
the necessity of study for public work, and 
of understanding the great questions that 
underlie the progress of the race; therefore 
it gives the women of the churches generally 
such intellectual help as no other work can 
insure. 

Some who have merely glanced at this de- 
partment of bevevolence, have feared that 
it was engrossing energies needed for self- 
defence in home mission work; and also 
that it was robbing the country by sending to 
foreign lands its best trained workers. They 
echo the words of a Massachusetts legislator, 
who said, in opposing the bill for the incorpo- 
tion of the American Board of Commission- 
ers of Foreign Missions, ‘‘I didn’t know that 
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religion was an article of export, or that we 

more on hand than was needed for 
home consumption.” The reply was, ‘‘The 
more we send away, the more we have at 
home.” They who oppose this work under 
the mistaken idea that it lessens the home 
force, may repeat the blunder of Ralph the 
Rover: 

*‘An old Abbot had anchored a float with 
a bell to Inchcape Rock, as a warning to 
sailors. To spite him, Ralph the Rover 
sunk the float; and afterward, in a dark 
night, his own ship was wrecked on that 
very rock.” 

Let us do all in our power to give heathen 
women to know the truth that is the key to 
all emancipation: ‘There is neither bond 
nor free, male nor female, but all one in 
Christ Jesus.” So shall we secure to our- 
selves, with God’s blessing, the right to live 
and be and do as He meant us to live and 
dbeand do. ey light, we may wreck 
our own chances. Holding it high for them, 
we may ourselves find the harbor of the best 
opportunities in time and eternity. 


_ 
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TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 





My mind is exercised relative to the train- 
ing of the children. There should be a 
bond of love and union between parents 
and teachers; they should work together in 
the education of the young. 

Children do not receive parental instruc- 
tion as they used to in former years. Yet 
parental instruction is vastly important. 
It should be ‘‘precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a little.” Our children are 
too precocious, and all the conditions of so- 
ciety conduce to make them so. The inno- 
cence of children is not so marked as of 
yore. Children who are the best disciplin- 
ed in early life, as a rule, make the best cit- 
izens, and the most reliable members of so- 
ciety. 

My great desire is that we may see the ex- 
isting evils connected with the present edu- 
cation of the young. One great evil is over- 
taxing the minds of children and youth. 
There is too much studying out of school. 
I think six hours a day of mental labor is 
all that any one under sixteen years of age 
should do. There should be time for work 
and recreation. It used to be tco much 
work; now it is too much study. 

An eminent physician says, that intense 
and constant study is more disastrous to 
health, than any other employment. It in- 
jures the constitution by inducing nervous 
diseases which can never be removed. Many 
of us have experienced much nervous suf- 
fering by over-taxing the brain. Oh, let us 
shield the young and tender mind from ner- 
vous suffering! Is it not wiser to have the 
mind and body educated together? Chil- 
dren should have their hours to work as 
well asto study. I regret that the good old 
way of teaching children to work is so much 
out of use. There will always be a great 
deal of work to do in this world, so long as 
human beings live in it. Why should not 
every one know how to do his or her part 
of it? ‘‘Idleness is the parent of vice.” 
We cannot expect our children will grow 
up to love labor, unless they are taught it 
when young. 

How feeble and puny many of our chil- 
dren and youth look. They do not appear 
rosy, and robust, as they did thirty years 
ago. Thereis undue culture of the mental 
powers, while the physical and moral train- 
ing, is neglected. I have reason to believe 
that looseness of morals is on the increase. 

O, parents and teachers, will you not lift 
up your warning voices to interest your 
children and pupils to do those things that 
shall strengthen both mind and body? 

The great aim in educating children and 
youth, girls as well as boys, should be to 
teach them to use properly the faculties 
which God has given them. Let every boy 
and girl be educated for some wise purpose 
in life. Train them to feel that they are 
responsible beings and must hold responsi- 
ble places in society. 

I am striving to save the young from pro- 
fanity, from the use of strong drink and to- 
bacco. Will you not aid me in this work? 
Prevention is so much better than cure. 
Oh that mothers would teach their little 
ones to detest these things! Don’t wait un- 
til they are ten or twelve years of age, but 
begin with the little two-years-old. I wish 
that every mother in the land could see and 
feel the responsibility of her work, as it 
has been shown me for seven years past. 

Temptations and snares beset the young 
on every side. Therefore they should be 
early taught to resist temptation. I want 
every boy and girl to desire to grow up 
strong and vigorous. There is nothing bet- 
ter to make them so than physical labor 
during several hours every day. This rail- 
road speed in the race of life should cease, 
or we shall become a feeble, puny race, 
both mentally and physically. 

Let parents look well to the examples 
they set their children. If you are hasty 
and fractious in your temper, the children 
will be so. If you set them the example of 
using strong drink and tobacco you must 
not expect they will abstain. 

My soul yearns for the children and youth 
of our land, that they may be saved from 
the low and debasing habits that threaten 
us on every hand. I would stir up the 
hearts of parents and teachers to be faithful 
to the glorious work that God has given 
them to do, the training of the future men 





and women of this great republic. It is a 
noble work, if rightly appreciated. 
Mrs. E. R. Trrrany. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


HUMOROUS. 


An Eastern man has advertised for “A 
boy to open oysters with a reference.” We 
don't believe it can be done. 

A clergyman has said that modern young 
ladies are not the daughters of Shem and 
Ham, but of Hem and Sham. 

Somebody says every failure isa step to 
success. his will explain why the oftener 
some men fail, the richer they become. 

An old bachelor explains the courage of 
the Turks by saying that a man with more 
than one wife ought to be willing to face 
death at any time. 

Canpip Huspanp. ‘‘I tell you what, 
Rosa, it was well I didn’t meet that superb 
creature before our marriage. WureE (with 
equal candor), ‘‘It was, for you.” 

‘See what you have brought me to!” re- 
marked a Western man, as, on his way to 
jail, he passed the wife whom he had tried 
to kill because the flap-jacks were only 
browned on one side. 

A new Hartford magnate, who seems to 
experience great satisfaction in dwelling 
upon the fact that he is a ‘‘self-made man,” 
is given to poking sticks right and left with- 
out regard to politeness or propriety. The 
other day, in a crowded store, he com- 
menced bantering a ne’er-do-weel of doubt- 
ful antecedents, who drifted into town some 
years ago, winding up his remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Say, now, did you ever have a 
father or a mother?” ‘‘Sartin’s you live,” 
came back the reply, like a shot; ‘I’m none 
of your self-made men.” q 

The Meriden (Conn.) Republican tells this 
story: ‘One cold morning last week, Dr. 
Wilson drove up to a house on Crown 
street, and left his horse without hitchin 
it. The horse waited a few moments, and. 
his master not returning, he began to dance 
a double shuffle, presumably to get his feet 
warm. Finding this rather monotonous, 
he started up toward Olive street, keeping 
up a kind of Kentucky break-down. hen 
he had gone several rods, he cramped the 
buggy, backed, and turned round as neatly 
as though guided by a skillful driver, and 

ranced back to the hitching-post. Here 

e waited about five minutes, and then 
started toward Main street, going through 
several kinds of paces. Near the corner he 
stopped and turned round as skilfully as 
before, and frightened a boy, who had tried 
to stop him, almost out of his wits, by pur- 
suing said boy with open mouth and bent- 
back ears, as though his usual habit was to 
eat every small boy that he came across. 
He then continued his antics until he had 
reached the house where he had been left, 
and when Dr. Wilson came out he was 
standing at the hitching-post, as demurely as 
though he had never thought of leaving it.” 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson is not only a con- 
summate dramatic artist, but has gifts asa 
painter and speaker. At the dinner recent- 
%, given to him and his son-in-law, Mr. 

arjeon, at the Lotus Club, he made a few 
remarks which were quite pat to the occa- 
sion. He apologized for using technical 
terms, but asserted that it was an uncon- 
scious habit confined to no single profession 
or calling. He illustrated it by referring to 
a remark of a railroad conductor, who, 
seeing Rip Van Winkle, talked with the 
actor on the train, not on the merit of the 
star, but on the construction of the story. 
He said to Jefferson, ‘‘I couldn’t see how 
you were going to get round it when you 
found Gretchen had switched off on to 
another fellow.” The actor then spoke of 
former days, when he and his associates al- 
ways made money enough in the winter to 
spend in giving plays at Reading in the 
summer. ‘In fact,” said he, ‘‘the people 
of Reading expected it of us every year.” 
On one occasion the manager, who had a 
talent for making speeches before the cur- 
tain, rushed out in grief and distraction to 
apologize for the absence of the leading 
man. ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, the fact is, 
our tragedian’s father isdead. Under these 
circumstances, I throw myself on your 
generosity, ang | assuring you that if 
you will overlook his fault, it shall never 
happen again.” 
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Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
2 AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. eee watch and outfit free to A e 
dress COULTER & CO.Chicago 





For terms 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


IN i INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
a be —} | b oa roved meth- 
n the largest Music 00) ld, f 
$15.00. Send for Circular. wiehigi inal 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
wi 12m13 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no _- 

nd stam: for particulars. Dr. Cari- 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, IL 
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HENRY F.. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


ly24 MASS. 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 1714 Tre- 
mont S8t., ‘over Household Art rooms) where she will 


give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twop.m. She will also take six 


PFPrivate Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o’clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges, First-class instructors in all branches. 

: Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


MRS.DR.TUCK,ECLECTIC PHYSICIAN, 


and a thorough Electrician using the lately improved 
six current Battery. Applying electricity successfully 
according to the late French system. At her office 
may be found THE LADIES’ ABDOMEN SUP- 
PORTER, a supporter based upon Hygienic princi- 
ples. Why? because there is no pressure upon the 
bladder and kidneys, while the abdomen and back 
are being supported. Her Elastic bands for pregnant 
ladies, and Elastic Trusses for umbilical ruptures are 
made to order as usual. 

The doctor is agent, for the New England States, 
for Dr.Olmstead’s Soft Rubber Urinals, Soft and Hard 
Rubber bed-pans (a practical invention) and an article 
80 long needed by this class of sufferers. Send for 
circular or address MRS. DR. TUCK, 28 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass., or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 
Mass. (Female diseases a specialty.) 














THE HEALTH LIFT, OR LIFTING CURE. 


J The Health Lift is one of the greatest inventions of 
its kind of the age, and is a direct appliance for the 
culture and improvement of the race. By its use 
every muscle is brought into use at once—each in 
Proportion to its relative strength. It strengthens its 
weak organs. It equalizes the circulatien and of 
course invigorates the system. It regulates the action 
of the heart; relieves constipation. In short it pro- 
motes the healthy action of every function of the 
body. Treatments given by 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 
28 Winter Street, Boston. 


Send for circulars, 3m44. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
Post GRADUATE 
OR 
ABVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or;Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh a) poonstate exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and heal! of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art —— and a a «| se Natural His- 

» Opening upon a large public square which 
~ wi an excellent play ground. Two your trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o’clock on 
Wedn ye and w-¥- = during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and r Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by > 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 





college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 


Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
and W er Spaeee are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. ag A. M., Dean, North 
oem ane and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
an 





9 ° 
Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 

New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, R. Mercy N. BaKEr. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


OR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 











George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 


W. A- SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
¥tcly 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 
JAVA 
COFFEE 


= Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRIC ILL BE FOUND w- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 

retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 






} 


owe ee www, ft 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 
We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 
6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 





FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 

LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 
acknowledged by dealers to be 


| the very best Chair in use. 


We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of:- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Lows Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAII & CO. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





BOSTON 
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OUR SISTER GAIL. 


I confess I love Gail Hamilton. I always 
did. -She disappoints and pains me some- 
times, but Gail Hamilton is Gail Hamilton 
and always will be. She isn’t perfect, any 
more than you or I, but she is honest 
and hearty, as well as keen and witty. 

I have just read her last letter of the se- 
ries on ‘‘Civil Service Reform.” I wanted 
to hug Gail Hamilton, but I don’t believe 
she wants strangers to hug her, and I take 
this method of relieving my feelings. I 
shall send my hasty scraw] before the ink is 
dry, and perhaps before it comes back to me 
in print, I shall feel downright angry with 
Gail Hamilton. But I believe she has a gen- 
uine “call,” and I glory in herspunk. I hope 
she will continue to write whenever the spir- 
it moves her to write, and I shall continue 
to read, though sometimes, I fear, with 
strong dissent. 

I have not heard a single good word said 
about her late 7ridune letters; but I live in 
acorner and speak with few grown-up peo- 
ple. I knowI shall hear some appreciative 
criticism of them, when I am able to lay 
them before the absent one, for whom I am 
saving them. I have been supposing that 
he would point out to me some misstate- 
ment of fact or flaw in the argument, which 
I have been unable to discover on account 
of my political ignorance. But this closing 
letter of the series leaves me feeling that no 
one can do that; such confidence in Gail 
does her own self-confidence inspire. 

I thought “‘T. W. H.” was right in his 
brief criticism of Gail Hamilton’s perform- 
ances, several weeks ago. I had begun to 
fancy, as everybody did, I suppose, that 
they were written ‘“‘in the interest of Mr. 
Blaine.” It has hurt us to hear a single 
hint that our good President might be un- 
wise in some of his measures. But Gail 
Hamilton was not making fun of Mr. Hayes, 
only of a blind idolatry or toadyism which 
she discovered in the people. I feel as 
though ‘‘we, the people,” had all had a vig- 
orous shaking, meant for our good and like- 
ly to serve its purpose. 

More than once, as those ‘‘Civil Service” 
papers came out, 1 declared myself tired of 
them, because of their tedious personalities. 
Then their author undertook to justify Mr. 
Blaine for seeking his own election to the 
presidency, and I shook my head very seri- 
ously. But, that very week, I was much 
exercised in mind on account of our Sabbath 
School, which seemed to mea failure. If 
we only had a good superintendent! The 
present one did nothing to make the school 
interesting, and the village boys were near- 
ly all away playing ball or fishing during 
Sunday School session. I thought a good 
deal about what might be done to interest 
and instruct children of different ages, 
by a wide-awake superintendent. Then I 
searched mentally among the town’s-peo- 
ple for some one who could fill the spot, 
but I could not think of any one, male or 
female, in all respects suitable, who could 
take the office. And then—why, I began 
to wonder how I could get myself elected 
without incurring odium! And then I 
thought of Mr. Blaine, and of Gail Hamil- 
ton’s defence of his efforts to get the presi- 
dency. I thought too of Horace Greeley. 
It is simple lack of courage that makes 
some of us ‘“‘modest” and ‘‘unambitious?” 

1 have no idea of defending Mr. Blaine, 
for I do not know what efforts he made to 
secure a nomination. Butit is the theory of 
our democratic government that our public 
officers are simply servants of the people, 
and I think a good patriot, who thought he 
saw the needs of his country, and believed 
himself able to serve her interests unusually 
well, might, without any uncommon degree 
of self-seeking, make some efforts to gain 
the position of a public servant. So it 
seemed to me, when I heard of the cruel 
death of that friend of the people, Horace 
Greeley. 

I made the acquaintance of Gail Hamil- 
ton through the Little Pilgrim and National 
Era. This is the same Gail who wrote the 
‘“‘Men and Women” papers in the Zra. It 
is the same Gail who wrote the ‘‘Spasm 
of Sense,” and ‘‘A Call to my Country- 
women,” ‘‘Woman’s Wrongs,” ‘A New 
Atmosphere” and ‘‘The Worth and Worth- 
lessness of Woman.” I like her so much 
that I read eagerly whatever I can that 
comes from her pen; but always with a 
fear that she will say something unworthy 
of herself, as I like to believe her. 

It is easy to see that she enjoys her litera- 
ry work. She dips her pen like one who 
has—as Emerson says of himself and his 
*‘ink-pot”—no fear of falling into her own 
ink-pot. She does not like sentimentalism, 
but is she really hard-hearted? I suppose I 
have not read half of her books, but at pres- 
ent I have an impression that Gail Hamilton 
is a good-hearted, clear-headed woman, and 
an important social force. 


Faitu RocHESTER. 
Maple Plain, Minn. 
oe 


OUR SUFFRAGE SOCIETY—WHY DID IT DIE? 


Epitors JourNaL: — It started under 
favorable circumstances. Miss Anthony 
‘and Mrs. Stanton had lectured to us, and 
had roused many women to a new sense of 
the advantages of the ballot, while some 
who had never before thonght of wanting to 
vote, suddenly found themselves desirous of 
the privilege. 





lI cannot remember the time when I did 
not think that our government could only 
become a true republic through the vote of 
every citizen; so 1 am always ready to join 
any Woman Suffrage organization that is in 
motion, or getting under way, wherever I 
happen to be. However, 1 did not expect 
to be an active member of this society, as I 
lived sixteen miles from M., and was too 
fully occupied to find time for attendance. 

Four months had passed, before my du- 
ties would allow metoleave. Then I wrote 
toa friend, asking if the day of meeting still 
remained the same, and saying that I hoped 
to come. 

The answer was,that the society was then 
taking a summer vacation. It numbered 
between thirty and forty, and not more than 
half adozen of its members were absent, so 
that a summer vacation did not seem an ab- 
solute necessity, and the vacation did not 
seem to agree with the health of the young 
society, which must have fallen into a leth- 
argy, as it has given no sign of life since. 

, I wish to ask what was the trouble 
with our Woman Suffrage Society? An ex- 
cellent constitution was adopted at its first 
meeting; there was no discussion upon it, 
because it was so excellent that there was 
no occasion to discuss it; only assent was in 
order. At the second meeting, an admirable 
(selected) paper on the legal disabilities of 
women was read; that did not excite much 
discussion. Such instances of the unequal 
bearing of the laws, as happened to have 
come under the observation of any lady 

resent were given, but little opportunity was 

ound for strong inter-play of thought, 
where all agreed. The ladies all lived ina 
little western ‘‘city,” and their interests and 
amusements were nearly the same; they did 
not stimulate each other enough to keep up 
the interest of the meeting. 

The third meeting was but thinly attend- 
ed. At this, the society commenced study- 
ing the constitution of the United States, 
and considerable interest was developed. 
Before the month came round again, two or 
three ladies left for the summer, and it was 
decided that the society should also take a 
vacation; the result of that vacation, or as I 
might better say, its want of result, I have 
already told. ’ 

Why did this promising society, which 
seems to have been well employed during 
its brief life, die so soon? The ladies who 
composed it, were among those who gever- 
ally head the activities of the town, accus- 
tomed to organizing,and accustomed to suc- 
cess, and I am puzzled to account for their 
failure in a matter which seemed to interest 
them very much. Could notalittle of your 
valuable space be allotted to brief accounts 
of similar organizations and their success or 
failure, if our friends would send them? 


E. E. N. 

New Boston, Il. 

The trouble with this Illinois Society, as 
with many others, is that it laid out for it- 
self no practical work. If it had set out to 
enlarge its membership by adding the names 
of every citizen of the county to its consti- 
tution,or by circulating a petition addressed 
to the State Legislature in behalf of Woman 
Suffrage, it would have lived.- If, in dding 
this work, it had assigned a district to each 
member, and circulated tracts and Suffrage 
papers wherever conversion was needed; if, 
in short, the club had set out to work for 
Woman Suffrage, the interest would not 
have died out. If it had organized a fair 
or a series of entertainments to raise money, 
with which to employ a speaker to canvass 
adjoining towns and counties,and create oth- 
er clubs, the movement would have grown 
and prospered. The trouble probably was 
that the leaders of the society did not feel 
the importance and need of Woman Suf.- 
frage as keenly as was necessary, or else 
they did not know how to make others share 
their feeling. 

It is difficult for women to bridge over 
the chasm which shuts them away from 
practical political action. But it can be 
done by earnest devotion to the work of 
converting the public mind. A mere assent 
to the abstract right or expediency of wo- 
men’s voting is quite incapable of inspiring 
any permanent social activity. ‘‘Faith 
without works is dead.” 

If our correspondent really is in earnest 
for Suffrage, let her organize a society for 
the purpose of circulating Woman Suffrage 
petitions to her State Legislature. Send them 
up this winter. Write to this office for a 
thousand assorted tracts, costing $5. There 
is work enough to do, and no end of co-op- 
eration can be aroused to do it, by persons 
who are themselves thoroughly awake. ‘‘All 
things are possible to her that wills.” 

H. B. B. 
7oe 


THE WOMEN WIN. 


The first regular gathering of the mem- 
bers of the New York Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews since the recent stormy 
special meeting at which the male members 
were, after much opposition, granted the 
right to vote, was held last week at the in- 
stitution, Eighty-seventh Street. There was 
a very large attendance of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, including many of the most promi- 
nent Israelites in the city. The meeting 
was Called to order by Mrs. Joachimsen, the 
President, and Mr. Morris Goodhart at once 
rose and expressed his great regret at the 
disorderly proceedings at the previous meet- 
ing, and expressed the hope that they would 
not be repeated. Mr. Henry Gitterman in- 
dorsed Mr. Goodhart’s remarks, and urged 
the necessity of harmony and dignity in the 
transaction of business. 

Mrs. Joachimsen then read her annual re- 
port, which was a long account of the past 
charities, present benefits, and unprecedent- 
ed prosperity of the Home, 

In the course of her report Mrs. Joachim- 





sen said that she had before called attention 
to the fact that the records of an audit-book 
had been copied into a new one, and the old 
one destroyed. She deprecated the destruc- 
tion of any records, but defended the man- 
agement of the Home from having had any 
evil intention in the act referred to. This 
statement created the greatest excitement 
among the members, and Mrs. Herrman rose 
and asked to be allowed to explain the mu- 
tilation of the book in question. ‘I can 
explain how it happened, quite satisfactori- 
ly,” she said. (Cries of ‘‘Order,” ‘‘Si- 
lence,” ‘‘Go on” and great confusion.) 

Mr. Edward Lauterbach—I ask—(Noise 
and cries for ‘‘Order,”’) (in a loud voice)—I 
say I ask that Mrs. Herrman be heard for a 
few minutes that she may give her explana- 
tion. (Applause and cries of ‘*Go on.’’) 

Mrs. Herrman then rose and said that the 
book in question had been mutilated quite 
unwittingly, and that it was not with any 
improper intention nor with any injurious 
results. This statement was followed by 
applause, mingled with cries of ‘‘No, no,” 
‘Let us vote,” ‘‘Adjourn,” and ‘‘Sit down.” 

The disturbance was finally quelled, and 
the meeting proceeded tothe annual elec- 
tion of officers, order being preserved at 
the entrance of the building and around the 
ballot-boxes by five policemen, whose pres- 
ence was deemed necessary as a precaution 
against trouble. There were two tickets in 
the field, one composed mostly of gentle- 
men and supported by Mrs. Joachimsen, 
who had positively declined a re-election 
and desired the management of the institu- 
tion to be in male hands, and the other com- 
posed exclusively of ladies and supported 
by the anti-male Suffrage party. The first 
was headed by Mr. Isaac Rosenwald, and 
the second by Mrs. Joseph Stiner, for Pres- 
ident. There was a good deal of active 
canvassing, and over 500 votes were cast, re- 
sulting in the election of the following ticket 
by a majority of forty: 

President—Mrs. Joseph Stiner. 

Vice- President—Mrs. Charles Schlezinger. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Jacob Scholle. 

Directresses—Mrs. Lazarus Rosenfeld, Mrs. Louis 


Lavanburg, Mrs. James Herdman, Mrs. Henry Gitter- 
man, Mrs. Henry Morrison, Mrs. Klingenstein. 


This result was greeted with great delight 
by the ladies and with much surprise by the 
gentlemen, The lady members pay only 
$5 a year subscription, while the gentlemen 
pay $10; but hitherto the ladies have gov- 
erned the institution exclusively. Mrs. 
Joachimsen says that one of the results of 
this is that several sister societies which 
have funds in their hands intended for the 
Home, hesitate to give the money to this 
institution while under the management of 
ladies only. Mrs. Joachimsen said yester- 
day that the result of the present election 
would certainly be reversed next year and 
the Home be put into competent hands. 
She attributes the success of the Stiner 
ticket to the apathy of the gentlemen and 
the tardiness with which they organized the 
opposition.—New York World. 
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THE ANTI-MARRIAGE HERESY. 





The article from the Independent, on the 
Oneida Community, republished in the 
JOURNAL a short time ago, deserves special 
attention. Whenevera society of men and 
women disregards the institution of mar- 
riage, and substitutes some vicious abomi- 
nation for the only true and natural relation 
of the sexes, then that false and degrading 
system of living needs to be exposed. 

The Oneida Community, if not misrepre- 
sented by the writer in the Independent, 
should receive the brand of infamy, as an 
institution founded on principles and prac- 
tices subversive of the essential purity of 
society. 

The commercial honesty and material 
prosperity of such societies as the Oneida 
Community, should not protect them from 
the condemnation which their false and im- 
moral theories and practices deserve. No 
amount of industrial prosperity can atone 
for the sin of disregarding the most holy 
law of human nature, which leads man and 
woman into a sacred covenant of love, to be 
dissolved only by death. Whenevera com- 
munity discards the institution of marriage, 
which has given mankind a home, with all 
those noble virtues that can grow only in 
the family nursery, that community should 
be regarded asthe most dangerous enemy to 
society. There is no greater abomination, 
no greater crime against society, than a sys- 
tem of prumiscuous intercourse between the 
sexes which knows not the continence of 
loyal love. Such is said to prevail in the 
Oneida Community; and if prostitution, 
which places womanhood in the market of 
lust, is infamous, then all societies that ab- 
rogate the marriage tie and institute pro- 
miscuous sexual relations as a substitute for 
marital fidelity, are likewise infamous, and 
ought to be placed under the ban of public 
condemnation. 

There should be no compromise made 
with that abomination which degrades both 
man and woman and robs life of its holiest 
blessings, by abolishing the union for life of 
one man and one woman, on a basis of pure, 
unselfish love. There can be no treaty of 
friendship between the institution of mar- 
riage and any system of sexual promiscuity, 
whatever may be its pretensions to freedom 
and enlightened morality. The two systems 
of life are naturally and fundamentally hos- 
tile to each other, and cannot be reconciled. 





Marriage is necessary to the very existence 
of society, and ‘‘free love,” or free lust, 
which is the ‘true inwardness” of the anti- 
marriage theory, is destructive of every 
principle of civilization. Home life is the 
very foundation of all that is best and truest 
in our social system, and home can have no 
existence where there is no inviolable mar- 
riage. 

It is a sad disgrace to this age and coun- 
try, that the noblest institution of earth 
needs defence against such infamous the- 
ories as sensual fanaticism has attempted to 
propagate in the name of freedom and love. 
It is time for every friend of society and 
lover of decency to take a firm and positive 
stand against all systems of life which de- 
grade men and women by disregarding the 
sacredness of love and abolishing the perma- 
nence of home. ; 

Let every community that institutes such 
abominations as are charged against the 
Oneida society, have its infamy proclaimed 
to the world, so that the young and unwary 
may be warned to shun its seductive pre- 
tensions. Let the true and noble wives and 
mothers of our country, who know the 
sacredness of pure love and the holiness of 
motherhood, speak out with the earnestness 
of virtuous hearts against the false theories 
of the day, which would dethrone the guar- 
dian angel of domestic happiness, and give 
human nature over to the dominion of lust. 

H. Ciay NEVILLE. 

Ozark, Mo. 





UNITED STATES SENATORS, NOT WOME » 


‘‘Never trust a woman with a secret. 
She can’t keep it. It isn’t in the nature of 
the sex.”—W. Y. Tribune. 

At the late caucus of the Republican Sen- 
ators, held in Washington, Nov. 17th, 
Senator Edmunds lectured the Senators 
with severity for not observing the obliga- 
tion to secrecy regarding the proceedings 
in the preceding caucus. He stated the 
fact that ‘‘everything of an important char- 
acter which took place in that meeting had 
been correctly reported in the newspapers.” 
He thought it ‘‘strange that senators, on an 
important occasion, could not keep their 
own counsel,” and intimated that tattling 
might do great harm to the party. 

M. F. E. 














LITERARY NOTICES. 


Turrty YEARS Too Late. A true story; 
and ONE IN A THOUSAND, by Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. Illustrated. Boston, Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. Price fifty cents. 
This graceful and unpretentious little vol- 

ume possesses the rare merit of re-producing 

a story which took a prize more than thirty 

years ago, as the best exponent of the spirit 

of the old Washingtonian movement. The 

award was made by Walter Channing, M.D., 

Prof. Elizur Wright Jr., and Dr. Charles 

Marsh. It had a large circulation at the 

time, both in this country and in England, 

and did much to open the eyes of the last 
generation to the need of reform in the use 
of intoxicating liquors. We hope and be- 
lieve that it will now do an equally nseful 
work among the young people of the 

present day. , 
We wish that the publishers would ar- 

range to have this little volume offered for 
sale on the railroad cars and news-stands of 
the country. It isa thousand pities that 
‘‘yellow-covered literature” should debauch 
the tastes and principles of thousands, who 
might be benefited by the perusal of such 
tales as these. The book is also well adapt- 
ed for a holiday gift, being tasteful and 
handsome in its form. It can be had by 
application at this office, and we will send 
it, postpaid, by mail, without charge, to 
any one who will send us the name of a new 
subscriber. 


EACH AND ALL; or, how ‘‘the seven little sis- 
ters who live on the round ball that floats 
in the air” prove their sisterhood. By 
Jane Andrews. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 
Price $1.00. 

This story will make American children 
familiar with the wide variety of habits, 
climates and surroundings of the children 
of the entire world. It introduces them to 
the homes of the Arctic regions and of the 
Tropics, and with ‘‘one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” These pic- 
tures of child-life are invaluable, as incul- 
cating in the impressible minds of our 
children, the ‘‘sisterhood” of the race. 

First comes the story of Agoonack, the 
little Esquimo girl, and her sail on the ice- 
island. Then follows Manenko’s journey 
through a strange land beside an African 
river; then we learn what Gemila is doing 
in Egypt. Next we notice the new work 
which Pen-se and Lin are doing in far- 
off China; the littie brown baby enlists our 
sympathy amid the South American moun- 
tains; but we conclude our travels by shar- 
ing the enjoyment of Christmas with little 
German Louise. These seven sisters are the 
same whom we knew as babies in the pre- 
vious work by the same author, entitled, 
‘Seven Little Sisters.” 

If every child could read both books, we 
verily believe it would do more to establish 
the reign of peace and good-will on the 
earth than can ever be accomplished by 
the theoretical gospel of non-resistance. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The New England Women’s 
No meeting on Monday, Dec. 24, it being = 
ve. 








The “Sunday Meeting for Women wi 
be held on Dec. 23, at3 Pp. m., at 4 Park Street. Bos 
up one flight, rear room. spesher, Miss H. Ware’ 
ia “Immortality.” All women cordially in- 
v > 





Valuable Real Estate for Sale.—A bea 
tiful country residence of thirty acres, midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, an hour and 4 
half by railroad from either city. A spring of water 
as clear as crystal flows 10,000 gallons aily through. 
out the entire year. Extensive landscape view beau- 
tiful walks and drives, and ample buildings. ’ Faces 
the South aud is sheltered from the North by a moun- 
tain. Picturesque walks and drives. Price $10,000 
Terms easy. This is one of the most desirable sites 
in the United States for a Water-cure, or Hygeian 
Home. Address X. Somerville, New Jersey. 





For Sale or To Let,—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale, thirty-three minutes by rail from Boston 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet jot 
well set with grass. fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace 
gas, etc.—High ground, pleasant view, price $11,000" 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain. 
Terms easy. Address Box 3638 P.O., Boston. 

For Sale.—440 acres rich alluvial land, three 
miles from Lawrence, Kansas, adjoining the farm and 
residence of ex-Governor Charles Robinson. This 
tract is all in grass, beinga fine rolling prairie on the 
second bottom of the Kaw Kiver, and contains perma- 
nent springs of water. Would make a fine fruit or 
stock farm. Price $11,000. Terms easy. Would be 
exchanged for first-class unencumbered property in 
or near Boston. Address Box 3688 P. O., Boston. 


The Dorchester Home for Nervous 
and Other Invalids,—Persons affected with 
nervous and other diseases, will find in this attractive 
home, every facility for comfort and cure. Address, 
DORCHESTER HOME, 2p House From HARBOR 
View St., Boston, Mass, 


The Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union.—This association, which seeks 
to do for women what the Young Men's Christian 
Union does for men, has opened its rooms, free to all, 
at No. 4 Park Street, up one flight, rear room, from 
9a. M. to 5p.m., daily. Attention is particularly 

id to the Reading Room, to the Agency of Direction 

or Strangers, the Bureau of Higher Employments, 
 - 7 eetings for women on Sundays at 3 Pp. m, 
rw 














The Moral Education Association, wil! 
| a meetings during the month of December as fol- 
ows: 

On Saturday, Dec. 29,3 Pr. m., at 40 Union Park. 
Mr. Otis Clapp will speak. Subject: ‘The Dangerous 
and Perishing Classes.”’ 

To these meetings all are welcome. 





Escape from Winter.—Persons seeking 
home comforts in a warm climate can be accommoda- 
= — board by Martha Schofield, Aiken, South 
Jarolina. 


Instruction,—Frav ein A. Burren, late In- 
structress of German and French in Madison State 
University, would form more engagements to teach 
the above languages now in Boston or vicinity, in 
classes, schools or private lessons, at moderate terms. 
Has over 20 years’ experience in teaching, and can 
give the best of references. Please call or address, 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. 2m46 


The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom, 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m32 


Ladies’ Purchase Agency.—Tuis AGENcY 
has been established for the convenience of ladies 
who wish to have some one to call upon to do shop- 
ping errandsin Boston. By ae purchases and 
sending under one express or by mail, and by saving 
the expense of visits to the city, it is intended to 
make the use of the agency an economy as well asa 
convenience. For particulars as to charges, etc., ad- 
dress MISS C.J. KELLY, 11 Hamilton Place. Miss 
Kelly will attend promptly to all orders, and_refers 
by permission to Mrs. A. Hemenway, Mrs. Robert 
H. Storer, Mrs. R. W. Emerson, Mrs. C, P. Bowditch, 
Mrs. W. H. Forbes, and others. 


Miss A. A. Cushman, 
Teacher in Oil Painting, Water Colors and Drawing, 
Classes formed in special branches when desired. 
Orders taken for Landscape, Flower and Ornamental 
painting. 143 Tremont St., Room 9. 3w50 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
Home. 


Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. uw. to 5 P. ™., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 








ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 


Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 


Books,—James R. & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


PO eatin Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
n St. 


Dress Reform,.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
pep eatont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Masic 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 

Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
nD 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a SEoeenenpnet. Tames Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 

le St. 

Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. | 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental’Tea Company, 8? 
Court St. 

Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges,—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


Philadel} 
MAN'S JC 
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